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On the last day of October, 1517, four hundred years ago, 
Martin Luther, then a comparatively inconspicuous Augustinian 
friar, theological professor, and preacher, posted on the doors of 
the castle church in Wittenberg his ninety-five theses concerning 
indulgences. This event, which at that time seemed so insig- 
nificant, marked, in the opinion at least of Protestant historians, 
the inauguration of the Reformation or Protestant revolt from the 
mediaeval Roman Catholic church. The leading actor in this 
introductory scene of the sixteenth-century religious-revolutionary 
drama, Martin Luther, has been, from that day to this, the sub- 
ject of investigation and exposition by numerous confessedly 
partisan friends and foes as well as by biographers and historians 
who have sought to depict his character and work with scientifically 
objective impartiality. 

It is the purpose of this article to present a critical examination 
of the methods of treatment employed in the discussions of Luther 
which have appeared during the last hundred years and to point 
out some characteristic differences of attitude, of tendency, and of . 
judgment, as well as of method, exhibited in these modern attempts 
to portray and interpret the most widely influential of the earliest 
founders of Protestantism. 
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Although accounts of Luther written before the dawning of the 
nineteenth century do not come within the scope of the present 
discussion, yet a knowledge of the nature of these historical or 
biographical ventures and of the methods they illustrate should help 
us to perceive the advance which the nineteenth- and twentieth- 
century portrayals of Luther mark over such earlier attempts to 
describe Luther’s person, work, and place in history. 

For a number of reasons it was not to be expected that sixteenth- 
or even seventeenth-century writers should be able to produce 
impartial, reliable, or adequate presentations of Luther and his 
times; the conception of ‘history in that age was far too crude. 
Even the educated were still too much under the domination of the 
credulity and superstition, of the deductive and analogical methods 
of reasoning, characteristic of the Middle Ages to be able to portray 
or interpret persons and events reliably. The paucity of available 
documentary information, the lack of interest or demand for such 
materials, and the ignorance of that age regarding the forces at 
work in the world also made impossible a correct estimate of 
Luther’s relation to his environment. Moreover, the partisan 
feeling of the rival religious factions was still too deep and dominat- 
ing to permit a calm, dispassionate attitude toward Luther to be 
assumed and maintained by either friend or foe. Hence centuries 
had to elapse before an even approximately impartial, scientifically 
accurate, and sociologically adequate discussion of Luther could 
appear. 

It is not surprising that the earliest accounts of Luther, written 
by his adherents, were extravagantly laudatory, extolling their 
hero as a saint or at least as a divinely commissioned prophet, 
minimizing or explaining away if not wholly disregarding his 
blemishes, emphasizing and exaggerating his virtues, and present- 
ing his words and deeds as evidently due to divine inspiration or 
guidance. Similarly no one need be amazed that opponents of 
Luther’s views and achievements, not only in Luther’s own day 
but even for a century and more thereafter, could see little or no 
good in him, depicted him as one depraved, possessed by devils, 
if not as the devil himself. To Roman Catholic writers Luther’s 
apostasy could be accounted for only on the ground that he was 
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fundamentally wicked or that he was at the very least a self- 
deceived, mentally unbalanced, hence dangerous and harmful, 
person. Protestant writers who rejected certain Lutheran tenets 
were often but little less severe in the judgments they passed upon 
Luther. 

Not unlike this narrow, partisan attitude toward Luther, based 
upon religious prejudice, is the attitude taken by biographers or 
historians who were unable to comprehend or discuss him sym- 
pathetically because their education and point of view differed 
so widely from his. Moreover, it was doubtless natural and 
inevitable that Luther should be judged by some writers in the 
light of the Zeitgeist or dominating intellectual tendency of the 
time at which the history or biography was written. Such writers 
praise only so much in Luther or in his work as harmonized with 
their conception of things, and condemn or disregard the rest. 
Hence we get one-sided, inadequate views of the reformer, now from 
an eighteenth-century rationalist, now from an early nineteenth- 
century German nationalist, or from a representative of the 
Romantic movement. 

Another very obvious defect in all biographical or historical 
discussions of Luther which appeared before the first quarter of the 
nineteenth century had passed was their largely legendary and 
generally unscientific character. The sources on which such earlier 
works were based were comparatively meager and many of these 
far from trustworthy. Not until Leopold von Ranke wrote his 
still admirable and in the main reliable German History in the 
Period of the Reformation did the world receive an even approxi- 
mately scientific presentation of Luther and his times.’ It is true 
this work is strongly colored with national German feeling, but this 
peculiarity does not seriously depreciate its value. Most of the 
histories and biographies dealing with Luther which have appeared 
since the publication of Ranke’s discussion of the German Reforma- 
tion bear the traces of his influence upon historical method. 

In all the earlier treatments of the foremost reformer two 
general types of historical interpretation find expression, either 
singly or combined. One of these we may call the supernatural 

t Berlin, 6 vols., 1839-47. 
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type, since it explains persons and their actions by postulating 
either divine or diabolic control, not only of natural phenomena, 
but also of human beings and of their conduct. The other of these 
two types of historical writing is the heroic or “great man” type. 
It found both description and dogmatic formulation in Thomas 
Carlyle’s famous phrase: “History is little more than the biography 
of the world’s great men.” Representatives of this type or school 
of historical interpretation explain events wholly, or almost wholly, 
by the actions of the personalities involved, disregarding, in whole 
or in part, the influence of environmental forces, such as the geo- 
graphical, political, economic, religious, or intellectual movements 
in the midst of which their heroes lived and wrought. Although 
these two kinds of interpretation are met with more frequently in 
the histories and biographies of the first three centuries of modern 
times than thereafter, yet one does encounter them also in the his- 
torical writings of the nineteenth and even of the twentieth century. 
In later modern times, however, one finds them seldom so clearly 
and forcibly represented or so easily discernible as formerly. 

The supernatural type may be illustrated by a single rather 
moderate statement taken from the pages of William Robertson’s 
History of the Reign of the Emperor Charles the Fifth Referring 
to Luther’s achievement the author declares: “To overturn a 
system of religious belief founded on ancient and deep-rooted 
prejudices, supported by power, and defended with no less art than 
industry, to establish in its room doctrines of the most contrary 
genius and tendency, and to accomplish all this, not by external 
violence or the force of arms, are operations which historians the 
least prone to credulity and superstition ascribe to that Divine 
Providence which with infinite ease can bring about events which 
to human sagacity appear impossible.” 

These words were written in the age of Voltaire, when 
eighteenth-century rationalism was rising toward its zenith. It 
exhibits little of the crude, irrational credulity of the sixteenth 
or seventeenth century, yet, even to this mild representative of 
the supernatural method of interpretation, the ultima ratio of 
historical changes is Divine Providence. This method is deserv- 

t New edition; Philadelphia: Lippincott & Co., 1875. 2 Op. cit., I, 459. 
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ing of adverse criticism—as every educated person should know— 
not because the historian is denied the right to have a personal 
faith in a providential or supernatural control of the world, but 
because it fails to distinguish between mere belief and demonstrable 
fact and asserts as fact what is nothing more than an individual’s 
faith, in support of which no universally acceptable evidence can 
be adduced. Since the end of the eighteenth century, or since 
writers of history began to adopt the inductive methods and 
criteria in vogue among investigators in experimental sciences, the 
supernatural type of historical interpretation has been gradually 
disappearing. Of the historical writings of the last fifty years 
comparatively few reveal any traces of this unscientific method of 
explaining persons or events." 

The heroic or “great man” conception of history has been 
much more enduring, although it too has tended to become less 
and less pronounced, less and less true to its original type. Under 
the influence of antagonistic views, such as those of rationalism, 
of philosophical positivism, and of the sociological and materialistic- 
evolutionary schools of historical interpretation, it has lost much 
of its former distinctive character. 

One of the earlier of the modern representatives of the “great 
man’”’ theory of history was Heinrich von Treitschke. He describes 
as well as defends his attitude in the following words: 

Everywhere the science of history finds itself confronted with the riddle 
of personality. It is persons, men, who make history, men like Luther, like 
Frederick the Great and Bismarck. This great heroic truth will ever remain 
true; and the fact that it does happen that these men do appear, the right man 


at the right time, that will always be for us mortals a riddle. The age educates 
the genius, but it does not create him.? 


In an address entitled Luther and the German Nation the same his- 
torian betrays his hero-worship in the following statement: 

The most precious gift which Luther bequeathed to our people remains, 
however, himself and the living power of his God-inspired spirit. No other 
of the modern nations has yet seen a man who so took, as it were, every word 


* Among these few may be mentioned Philip Schaff’s History of the Christian 
Church (Scribner, 1888), VI, 105. 

2 Die Politik (1897), I, 6. The quotation given above is almost an exact, literal 
translation of the original. 
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from the mouth of his countrymen, who so embodied in every particular the 
essential qualities of his people Out of the deep-set eyes of this native 
German son of peasant parentage flashed the old heroic courage of the Germans, 
which does not deny and flee the world but which seeks to conquer it by the 
might of its moral will-power; and just because he gave utterance to that which 
was already in the mind of his people, could this insignificant monk... . 
grow and develop in a few years until finally he became actually as fear- 
inspiring to the new Roman world-power as formerly the invading German 
tribes had been to the empire of the Caesars.' 

It is most natural and easily accounted for that German 
Protestant, especially Lutheran, writers should express admiration 
and even veneration for Luther. And surely there is much in 
both the man Luther and in his work that deserves praise and com- 
mands approbation. Even bitterly hostile religious opponents 
have admitted as much. Moreover, reared, as most German 
Protestant historians and biographers of Luther have been, in an 
environment resounding often with extravagant eulogies of this 
hero of the Reformation, is it any wonder that even their scientific 
writings bear traces of this early educational influence? The 
learned but vehemently partisan Catholic historian, Denifle, has 
suggested, by clear and unmistakable insinuation, another explana- 
tion for the exalted estimate of Luther found in the writings of 
German historians. He accuses them of lauding Luther, despite 
their better knowledge and conviction, through fear of popular 
disapproval and loss of favor or of position.? However, not a 
particle of proof has been or probably could be adduced to support 
such an accusation. Furthermore, it is not necessary to assume 
such an unworthy or unlikely motive to explain the somewhat 
extravagantly appreciative attitude toward Luther adopted by 
German Protestant writers. 

A fact it is, however, that to many non-German students of 
sixteenth-century history it does indeed seem as if the significance 
given to Luther’s achievements and the glorification of his per- 


* Essays von Heinrich von Treitschke und Erich Marks (Deutsche Biicherei, 
Vol. 29), pp. 22 f. 

2 Denifle-Weiss, Luther und Luthertum (2d ed.; Mainz, 1904), Vol. I, Part 1, 
translated into English under the title Luther and Lutherdom, by Raymund Volz 
(Somerset, Ohio: Torch Press, 1917), Vol. I, Part 1, Vorwort, iii ff.; Part 2, 427 and 
843-89. 
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sonality by many modern biographers and historians were not 
wholly justified by the information at our disposal nor the result 
of calm, unbiased, and severely scientific interpretation. From 
practically all the accounts of Luther and his work produced by 
German Protestant theologians or secular historians during the 
past hundred years, passages might be selected which illustrate 
this tendency toward hero-worship or to ascribe to Luther’s per- 
sonality and initiative changes due rather to environmental forces 
or conditions." Even in Germany this defective historical inter- 
pretation has not passed unnoticed or unchallenged. At least a 
few historians have attacked this “great man” method of writing 
history or biography and suggested needed correctives.’ 

The same “great man” theory of history finds expression also, 
in a slightly different form, in the writings of several historians 
evidently hostile to Luther. The undisguised aim of the Catholic 
historian Johannes Janssen, in his History of the German People at 
the Close of the Middle Ages, is to make Luther chiefly responsible 
for the checking of the intellectual awakening or Renaissance, 
for the comparative failure of the movement for a conservative 
reform, and for the general decay of society in the sixteenth century. 
More recent Catholic discussions of Luther exhibit, although not 
so obviously, the same tendency. Some anti-Lutheran Protestant 
writers likewise overstate the case when they wish to cast blame 
upon Luther for what they consider unfortunate events or condi- 
tions. For instance, one of these holds Luther to have been the 
one impassable obstacle to Protestant unity.‘ 

This comparatively modern inclination to overemphasize the 
significance of personalities in history came into vogue largely 

tL. von Ranke, Deutsche Geschichte im Zeitalter der Reformation (7th ed.; Leipzig, 
1894), II, 23 f.; F. von Bezold, Geschichte der deutschen Reformation (Oncken’s Allge- 
meine Geschichte in Einzeldarstellungen), Berlin, 1890, p. 764; Gottlob Egelhaaf, 
Deutsche Geschichte im 16. Jahrhundert (Bibliothek deutscher Geschichte), I, 232 ff., 


and elsewhere; R. Seeberg, .Text-book of the History of Doctrines (translated into Eng- 
lish by Hay, Philadelphia, 1905), II, 221 ff. 

2Cf. Karl Lamprecht, Alte und neue Richtungen in der Geschichtswissenschaft 
(1896); also, by the same author, Die historische Methode (1900); also W. Koehler, 
Idee und Personlichkeit in der Kirchengeschichte (Tibingen: Mohr, 1910), pp. 41 ff. 

3 Denifle-Weiss, Luther und Luthertwm; Hartmann Grisar, Luther. 

4H. C. Vedder, The Reformation in Germany (New York, 1914), p. 316. 
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as a reaction against the almost complete subordination of per- 
sonality to ideas characteristic of the Hegelian school of historians 
of the earlier nineteenth century. This reaction has performed 
some valuable services, despite its not uncommon tendency to go 
to extremes. It has, no doubt, contributed much toward the mak- 
ing of history more living and more full of interest for the average 
reader. It is an easily comprehended and widely recognized fact 
that non-professional students of history are more fascinated by 
vividly portrayed personalities than by records or descriptions 
of impersonal ideas, institutions, or events. Moreover, a still more 
valuable service has been rendered by the modern emphasis on 
personality, in that it has led to a more thorough study of the 
psychological development of persons involved in historical move- 
ments. So great attention has been given, of late, to the explana- 
tion of the rise of the genius or great man, to the consideration of 
the mental processes through which he passed and which made 
him what he became, that it has become customary to regard these 
efforts as illustrations of the psychological method of historical 
interpretation. 

All the more extensive discussions of Luther which have 
appeared during the last forty years betray, at least in some 
measure, the influence of this psychological method. The space 
given to Luther’s childhood and early school days; to the impres- 
sions he received from his home, school, and university environment; 
to the influences which molded his temperament, interests, and 
ideas, and which determined his conduct; to the mental struggles 
in the Erfurt monastery; to the effects upon him of his journey 
to Rome and of his professorial responsibilities at Wittenberg, con- 
trasts strikingly with the conspicuous absence of these interesting 
details in the earlier accounts of Luther. 

Julius Koestlin’s notable biography of Luther, the first edition 
of which appeared in 1875, led the way in this new psychological 
direction.* Kolde, Berger, and Hausrath, all three, like Koestlin, 
staunch in their loyalty to Protestantism, pursued the same path, 
some of them penetrating even more deeply into the by-ways. of 


t Julius Koestlin, Martin Luther, sein Leben und seine Schriften (1st ed.; Elberfeld, 
1875; sth ed., revised and re-edited by Gustav Kawerau, Berlin, 1903). 
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Luther’s mental or religious development.t The same psychological 
method,.or at least interest, is exhibited in the rather short and 
popular Luther biographies by the English historian Charles 
Beard, and by the American Protestant professor of church history, 
A. C. McGiffert.2 All these highly estimable works present the 
anti-papal, anti-hierarchical, evangelical Luther as the product of 
a long, slow, psychological process. They attempt to trace and 
elucidate Luther’s whole development from his earliest childhood 
to the monient when he consciously and deliberately sundered his 
connection with the visible, hierarchically organized, papal Roman 
Catholic church. 

In these discussions no effort seems to have been made to portray 
Luther as exceptionally precocious or otherwise extraordinary. 
The aim has been rather to make him the product of his humble 
home and subsequent school environment. To the Luther of the 
premonastic period is ascribed an interest, an earnestness, and a 
high average proficiency in his studies, first at Eisenach, and later 
at the Erfurt University;. also a deep, genuine religious feeling. 
His decision to flee the world or to become a monk and thereby win 
greater favor with God as well as make more certain his ultimate 
salvation, these authors, without difference of opinion, ascribe 
to Luther’s profound and oppressive fear of the wrath of God, whom 
he conceives as an angry judge rather than as a loving and forgiving 
savior. In the monastery Luther is represented as surpassing his 
brother monks in asceticism, subjecting himself to excessive fasting 
and other forms of self-mortification. He seeks thus to find peace 
of mind, escape from his overwhelming fear of punishment—but in 
vain. His diligent search for help in the writings of scholastic 
theologians only increases his gloom and despair. In due course 
of time, however, aided by the wise and encouraging counsel of the 
friendly visiting vicar, von Staupitz, by his study of the Pauline 
epistles, of Tauler’s sermons, and of the anonymous German 

Theodor Kolde, Martin Luther (Gotha, 1884-89); Arnold E. Berger, Martin 


Luther in kulturgeschichtlicher Darstellung (Berlin, 1895-98); Hausrath, Luthers 
Leben (Berlin, 1903-4). 
* Charles Beard, Martin Luther and the Reformation in Germany (London, 


1889); A. C. McGiffert, Martin Luther, the Man and His Work (New York: Century 
Co., 1914). 
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Theology, of St. Bernard, of Gerson, and of St. Augustine, he 
finally attains the long-sought peace of mind. With such help he 
discovers what became for him an emancipating gospel—the cori- 
viction that sinful man is made righteous or justified and saved; not 
by any good works he may have done or might do, but alone by 
faith (i.e., trust) in a God who delights to forgive and save men. 
Just when Luther made this discovery these biographers do not 
venture to inform us. The first clear evidences that Luther had 
found his new gospel—the theological basis for his subsequent 
revolt from the church—these biographers discover in some 
marginal notes (ascribed to the years 1509-10) in books he had used; 
also in his lectures delivered at the University of Wittenberg on 
certain biblical writings, such as those on the Psalms (1513-15), the 
Epistle to the Romans (1515-16), the Book of Judges (1516), and 
on the Epistle to the Galatians (1516-17). Largely on the basis 
of later utterances of Luther concerning his own development the 
biographers referred to conclude that Luther had vaguely grasped 
his new gospel some years before he had become sufficiently con- 
vinced of its truth or had attained enough self-confidence to teach 
it in the classroom or to preach it in the pulpit. By 1515 or 1516, 
if these Protestant authorities are correct, the doctrine of “ Justi- 
fication by Faith” had become the controlling principle of Luther’s 
thought and teaching, although he was even then far from compre- 
hending the full significance and far-reaching implications of this 
important doctrine. In connection also with a few other crises 
in Luther’s life, such as his Wartburg exile, his appearance before 
the Diet at Worms, the Peasants’ Revolt, and the bigamy of the 
Landgrave Philip of Hesse, explanations of his mental processes 
have been attempted. With regard to these events the sources of 
information are more numerous, rich, and satisfactory than they 
are for the period before 1517. 

An investigation and interpretation of Luther’s psychological 
development, both before and after his break with mediaeval 
papal Christianity, widely at variance with the views of the 
Protestant biographers we have been considering, is to be found 
in the late Father Denifle’s notorious discussion of Luther and his 
work. A brief summary of the more important conclusions reached 
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in this recent Catholic contribution to the history of the Reforma- 
tion will suffice to reveal the essential character of this work and 
also its author’s interest in psychological analysis. 

According to Denifle, Luther’s discovery of his gospel could not 
have occurred before 1515, since all his writings of an earlier date 
demonstrate his orthodoxy and genuinely Catholic attitude of 
mind.’ Attempts to show that Luther had found his new doctrine 
previous to 1515 are based, asserts Denifle, upon statements made 
by Luther long after he had become a heretic—statements which 
_ are unreliable, perversions of the truth, and wholly out of harmony 
with his utterances before 1515.” 

The fall of Luther, the transformation of this talented, once 
beneficently influential and conservatively orthodox reformer into 
a heretical moral pervert and instigator of corruption, occurred after 
he went to Wittenberg. His fall was due to the laxity of religious 
discipline in the Augustinian convent at Wittenberg, to Luther’s 
personal and admitted neglect of devotional exercises, to his exces- 
sive use of beer and wine, to his irrepressible sexual lust, and to 
his inordinate pride or love of self. Throughout his whole monastic 
life Luther never attacked or criticized any essential principles of 
monasticism, but because of his complete moral and religious 
collapse or bankruptcy he became an assailant of celibacy, of vows, 
of submission to authority, of religious discipline, and of good 
works.’ Subsequent to his fall Luther sought to justify himself in 
his new positions and actions by deliberately misquoting St. Augus- 
tine, Tauler, and other religious writers, by consciously incorrect 
interpretations of Scripture, and by demonstrably exaggerated and 
inaccurate descriptions of conditions in the church as well as of 
its teachings and practices. After Luther became a heretic he 
became also a deliberate and inveterate liar, availing himself of 
“‘a good strong lie” whenever he found one necessary, useful, or 
helpful, which according to Denifle was far from infrequent, in 


* Luther und Luthertum (2d ed., 1904-9), I, Part 2, 430 ff., 447. 
2 Ibid., I, Part 1, Vorwort, xxiv, 381 ff.; Part 2, 423 ff., 475 ff. 
3 Tbid., I, Part 2, 447 ff., 475 ff. 

4 Ibid., I, Part 1, 33,97 ff.; Part 2, 454 ff., 620 ff. 

5 Ibid., I, Part 1, 40 ff., 97 ff. 
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his effort to defame the church. In Luther, Denifle saw the con- 
summator of a process of moral and religious degeneration which 
had begun long before the sixteenth century but which reached its 
climax in the Protestant schism. Such a brief summary of the 
salient results obtained in an extensive, voluminous complex of 
facts, documentary evidence, interpretation, ratiocination, doctrinal 
exposition, and polemical diatribe of the sort Denifle has given us 
does not do full justice to the author. It conveys no adequate 
conception of the enormous labors of research he accomplished, of 
his great erudition, of his valuable and stimulating contributions 
to the history of the Reformation, nor of his dialectical ingenuity. 
It will suffice, however, to demonstrate the author’s psychological 
interest (and incidentally his adherence to the “great man” 
theory of history) as well as to exhibit, free from beclouding details, 
his somewhat startling estimate of Luther. 

The Dominican friar Albert Maria Weiss, upon whom devolved 
the task of editing the second edition of Denifle’s discussion of 
Luther, added in two supplementary volumes a contribution of his 
own to supply what seemed to him to be lacking in Denifle’s work. 
To the first portion of this contribution he gave the title Luther’s 
Psychology, the Key to the Luther-Legends. He who turns to this 
so-called psychology of Luther in the hope of finding here any new 
light thrown upon Luther’s mental development, upon the action 
of his mind under the influence of environmental stimulation, will 
be greatly surprised and disappointed. For he will find here merely 
a catalogue of intellectual and moral characteristics which the 
facile and fluent, if not profound, author ascribes to Luther’s 
personality. The entire consideration of Luther in Weiss’s supple- 
mentary volumes harmonizes almost completely with Denifle’s con- 
clusions and is constructed largely thereon. Only in twoparticulars 
does Weiss adversely criticize his more erudite Dominican brother. 
In his confessedly unauthoritative opinion Denifle overestimated 
the extent and importance of Luther’s influence and emphasized 
too strongly Luther’s will-power.' 

More creditable than his ventures in the field of psychology are 
Weiss’s remarks concerning Luther’s place in the history of his times 

* Luther und Luthertum, 1, Part 1, 126, 248ff., 348, 391, 397, and elsewhere. 

2 Ibid., 1, 206 ff. 3 Ibid., p. 38. 
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and the rather lengthy discussion he gives us of the causes of the 
Protestant revolt. In this connection, it may be noted in passing, 
we find an explanation for the surprising omissions in his treatment 
of Luther’s psychology, for he expressly belittles the value of 
Luther’s development as a means of revealing the true Luther or 
of estimating the true significance of his work. The fundamental 
position taken by Weiss represents a reaction not only against the 
psychological interpretation of history but also against the asser- 
tion that “personalities make history.” In his treatment of Luther — 
he pursues, therefore, a method widely at variance with that of 
Denifle, whose work betrays adherence to both the “psychological” 
and “great man” tendencies in historical exposition. According 
to Weiss, Luther was in no sense a creative genius.? Lutheranism 
was not the product of Luther’s personality, for it was in all its 
essentials already in existence before Luther revolted from Rome. 
At least in the earlier years of Luther’s revolutionary career he was 
much more the creation of the Protestant movement than its 
creator. The general conditions of the period immediately before 
as well as during Luther’s lifetime had much greater influence 
than had the leading German reformer’s own personality or labors.5 
The Reformation, we are informed, was not an ethical reaction 
against prevailing immorality, much less was it a religious renova- 
tion; rather it was the consummation of a movement for theo- 
logical and ecclesiastical reform which had begun to make headway 
a century or more earlier. That this movement began, during 
the sixteenth century, to take on the peculiar characteristics which 
go by the name of Lutheranism is to be ascribed to Luther’s 
influence. He gave it a certain form; its essentials he took from, 
or rather found in, the dubious, dangerous, and almost heretical 
productions of a philosophy and a theology which, consciously or 
unconsciously, had for its object the depreciation and dissolution 
of the church and of its doctrines. The specific elements which 
contributed to or were involved in this revolutionary process, the 
so-called Reformation, were a widespread moral degeneracy which 
penetrated all classes, clergy as well as laity; decline of respect for 
authority; loss of faith in the spiritual character of ecclesiastical 
* Op. cit., II, 2 ff. 3 Ibid., p. 3. 5 Ibid., pp. 6 ff. 
2 Ibid. 4 Ibid. 6 Ibid., pp. 19 ff. 
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persons, due to the close union of clerical with worldly functions; 
the growth of a spirit of individualism and the increased importance 
of the laity, not only in political and social affairs, but also in scien- 
tific and literary activity; economic conditions and self-interest; 
political ambition, the rise of nationalism, and the clash between 
ecclesiastical and political interests; the influence of pagan and 
rationalistic humanism; the rise of a critical, skeptical, and frivolous 
tendency in scholasticism or among the theologians, illustrated by 
nominalism; the movement for conciliar reform, discrediting and 
undermining both papal and conciliar authority; and, finally, 
the rise of heresies. The Reformation was the cloaca maxima 
which received into itself all these corrupt and corrupting influences 
or forces. It did not represent a moral betterment, but rather a 
departure from the true faith and an attack upon the fundamentals 
of the Christian religion. Its aim was not to remove existing 
abuses, but to deprive the church of her power and right to dispense 
the treasures of grace conferred upon her by Christ.‘ Only 
gradually did Luther become aware of these facts. Eck, in the 
Leipzig disputation, opened his eyes to the fact that he was walk- 
ing in the path of error formerly trod by Wycliffe and Hus. But 
Luther would not have been Luther had he been content to be a 
mere follower of others. Hence he had to become a more radical 
assailant of the church and of her doctrines? From statements 
such as these one can readily picture to himself this writer’s estimate 
of Luther and of his work. They betray also his strong religious 
bias, which has wholly unfitted him for presenting an objective 
view either of Luther or of the Protestant revolt. 

Some years subsequent to the completion by Weiss of Denifle’s 
Luther und Luthertum there appeared in Germany another lengthy 
Catholic discussion of Luther. Its author, the learned Jesuit 
Hartmann Grisar, in his Introduction expresses the intention to 
present a thoroughly scientific, unbiased life of Luther, based upon 
documentary research and emphasizing particularly the inner 
processes, the soul-history, of the foremost agent in the sixteenth- 
century religious schism. In some respects, if not in all, this 

* Op. cit., Il, 13 ff. 2 Ibid., p. 17. 

3 Hartmann Grisar, Luther (Freiburg: Herder, 1911), 3 vols., I, v, viii. 
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expressed intention has been abundantly realized. Any candid 
reader of Grisar’s Luther will admit it exhibits an amazingly exten- 
sive and intensive familiarity with the sources and that it presents 
the most elaborate attempt to trace and interpret Luther’s psycho- 
logical development which has thus far been given to the public.* 

The original source of Luther’s troubles and the fundamental 
cause of his peculiar religious and theological development Grisar 
finds in the abnormal physical and mental equipment with which 
Luther was endowed by nature. Therefrom arose his tendency 
toward morbidity, his proneness to look upon the dark side of 
things, and his inclination to judge his spiritual condition so pessi- 
mistically. This natural endowment included also an abnormal 
spirit of obstinacy, which prevented Luther, in spite of good instruc- 
tion and counsel concerning the loving and forgiving character of 
God, from following such counsel and thereby obtaining peace of 
mind.? In Luther’s lack of humility, in his failure to seek help in 
trustful prayer, Grisar finds a further explanation for the ultimate 
apostasy of the restless, severely troubled monk. His melancholy 
thoughts concerning predestination, however, furnished the real 
starting-point for Luther’s doctrinal divergencies from the true 
faith. Luther manifested early in his monastic career a tendency 
toward quarrelsomeness, a fondness for disputation, and a readiness 
in controversy which could not but lead to unfortunate conse- 
quences.’ An additional factor in the transformation of Luther, 
Grisar finds in the journey to Rome. Its effect on Luther was 
twofold. It converted him from a strict Augustinian observant 
into an adherent of the liberal or laxer faction headed by von 
Staupitz. It also undermined his respect for papal authority and 
his faith in the church. His desertion of the Observantist party 
in his order Grisar regards as another point of departure in 
Luther’s development.’ Thereafter he began to attack his former 
co-partisans, the “little saints,” as Pharisees and hypocrites. 
To this intraorder conflict Grisar traces the origin of Luther’s 


t A possible exception is O. Scheel’s Martin Luther, vom Katholizismus zur Reforma- 
tion (Tubingen, 1915), Vol. I, which I have not yet been able to examine. 

2 Grisar, Luther, pp. 6 ff. 4 Ibid., p. 20. 6 Ibid., pp. 31 ff. 

3 Op. cit. (English ed.), I, 18. 5 Ibid., p. 24. 7 Ibid., p. 67. 
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opposition to good works. His hostility to self-righteousness, to 
holiness by works, led to a one-sided insistence on the power and 
efficiency of faith, on the application of the merits of Christ, and on 
the divine grace which he considered as the nuda et sola misericordia 
Dei et benignitas gratuita. So fascinated does Luther become with 
the righteousness which God gives through faith that he relegates 
man’s share in securing the same increasingly into the background." 
Out of these conceptions arose his view concerning the persistency 
of concupiscence or of carnal, worldy desire; concerning the utter 
inability of the unregenerate to do good; concerning the impossi- 
bility of storing up merit and the necessity of imputed righteous- 
ness. The acquisition by Luther of a lectureship at the 
University of Wittenberg, with the responsibility it involved of 
expounding Holy Scripture, when he was so young and badly 
instructed was, thinks Grisar, a fatal misfortunes It gave too 
great opportunity for the development of his extraordinary sub- 
jectivity and permitted too free a rein to his active imagination. 
It stimulated the growth in him of a spirit of self-sufficiency and 
of intellectual pride.‘ While at Erfurt and later at Wittenberg, 
Luther had not been able to escape the influence of Humanism with 
its spirit of change and libertinism. From Humanism he borrowed 
a critical tendency and a sentiment of independence toward ecclesi- 
astical authority. Yet Luther was ever more in sympathy with 
late mediaeval mysticism than with Humanism. Moreover, every- 
where the old restraints were breaking down, everywhere a forward 
movement of individualism was in progress at the expense of the 
commonweal and of the traditional order of the Middle Ages, but 
above all at the expense of the church’s religious authority, which 
alone, till then, had kept individualism in check to the profit of 
humanity.5 

Grisar rejects as legend the customary Protestant view that 
Luther was led to his new doctrine of “Justification by Faith” 


t Op. cit., I, 71 ff. * Ibid., pp. 97 ff. 
3 Because Luther was self-educated in biblical knowledge and because the theo- 


logians he studied were of the degenerate and semiheretical Occamistic school, he 
seemed to Grisar to have been badly instructed. 


4Op. cit., I, 38 £. 5 Ibid., pp. 40 ff. 
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through some unusual inward religious experience by which he 
attained the joyful assurance of salvation by faith alone.t That 
Luther’s struggle with the church arose out of the indulgence con- 
troversy he decisively denies and adequately demonstrates. Like- 
wise false, he argues, is the view of older Catholic writers that this 
struggle had its origin in the jealous rivalry between Augustinian 
and Dominican friars. He denies also that Luther’s apostasy 
can be traced to the teachings of Wycliffe or of Hus, although he 
admits that views held by these earlier heretics probably helped 
to complete a process which had begun as a result of other causes. 
To affirm that Luther, impressed with the need for reform in the 
church, deliberately concluded such a reform could best be achieved 
by a preliminary rectification of the church’s doctrines, Grisar 
regards as childish? He takes issue, also, with the common Prot- 
estant view that Luther’s transformation resulted from his experi- 
mental dissatisfaction with the monastic life or from his failure to 
find peace through good works. Least of all, thinks Grisar, was 
Luther’s break with his past due to his desire for virtue or for true 
righteousness or to any essentially ethical impulse. Of particular 
interest is Grisar’s attitude toward the well-known Catholic tend- 
ency to find the motive for Luther’s new opinions in his worldliness 
and sensuality. While he does not explicitly deny the validity 
of this interpretation of the evidence available, yet his discussion 
of the matter casts doubt upon such an interpretation, if it does not 
wholly discredit it. Grisar’s own explanation of Luther’s devia- 
tion from orthodoxy he summarizes as follows: “The real origin 
of Luther’s teaching must be sought in the fundamental principle 
which governed him, which was fostered by the decline in his life 
as a religious and as a priest, and more particularly by his inordinate 
love of his own opinion and by the uncharitable criticisms he passed 
upon others. This was his unfavorable estimate of good works 
and of any effort, natural or supernatural, on the part of man.’’s 

It is clear that in Grisar’s opinion Luther’s personality exhibits 
abnormalities and pathological peculiarities which must be taken 
into consideration in explaining his development. Evidence of 

t Ibid., p. 61. 3 Ibid., p. 108. 

2 Op. cit., I, 104 ff. 4 Ibid., p. I10. 5 Ibid., p. 117. 
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this abnormality Grisar believes he finds in Luther’s morbidity, 
irascibility, egoism or exaggerated sense of his own importance, and 
in his uncontrolled wilfulness or obstinacy. Upon this native 
endowment there operated certain external factors, such as the 
individualistic spirit of the age, the Humanistic critical tendency, 
his one-sided theological training, his journey to Rome, his too early 
elevation to professorial responsibilities, and his neglect of the 
devotional and disciplinary means of grace at his disposal. 

Grisar agrees with Denifle as to the late date of Luther’s depar- 
ture from the path of orthodoxy and from genuine Catholic piety, 
although he finds, as has been noted, in Luther’s native endowment 
and defective education early harbingers of his subsequent apos- 
tasy.* Likewise in agreement with Denifle is Grisar’s emphasis 
upon pride, self-love, and self-sufficiency as essential factors both 
in Luther’s original fall from the faith and in his failure to rise again 
or to recover his lost faith. Also reminiscent of Denifle is Grisar’s 
emphasis upon Luther’s great will-power and wilfulness. By the 
oft-repeated exertion of his strong will, Grisar explains, Luther 
overcame his anxieties, so-called temptations, or inner conflicts, 
which were nothing else but the pricks of conscience warning him 
and reproving him for his apostasy. This inner voice Luther wil- 
fully refused to hear or heed and obstinately persisted in following 
his self-chosen path of error. During the years 1515-17 the first 
important steps in the direction of heresy were taken, but the com- 
pletion of his new doctrinal views and apostasy proceeded gradually 
and steadily after 1517.4 The corruption of the papacy and of the 
church at large, which Grisar admits was serious enough, if not as 
bad as Luther was wont to depict it, served merely as a convenient 
and welcome weapon in Luther’s hands for his subversive rather 
than reformatory campaign against the church, furnishing a 
deceitful pretext for the seducing of countless souls.’ 

Grisar’s picture of the apostate Luther agrees in all essentials 
with that drawn by other Catholic biographers. The Wittenberg 

1 Op. cit., I, 66 ff. 

2 Ibid., p. 123, and Denifle-Weiss, I, Part 2, 463. 

3 Grisar, Luther (2d German ed.), III, 605. 

4Op. cit. (English ed.), I, 66 ff. 5 Ibid., pp. 325 ff. 
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professor is a powerful influence for evil in the world; by no means 
a reformer or uplifter. Himself largely the product of the corrupt- 
ing, subversive forces of his age, he only adds to their destructive 
power. In Grisar’s portrayal Luther is presented in the midst of 
his environment. An attempt has here been made to describe the 
effects of external forces on Luther, and, in turn, Luther’s influence 
upon his age. Grisar has given us what might well be called a 
sociological as well as a psychological presentation of Luther. 
This latest Catholic biography of Luther displays, however, a 
moderation, an absence of polemical passion, which is greatly to the 
credit of its author. Notwithstanding the fact that Grisar is always 
loyal to Catholic doctrines and practices; notwithstanding the fact 
that all his judgments are more or less warped by religious bias, yet 
it may be safely affirmed that no more scholarly, no more fair- 
minded, no less biased consideration of Luther has ever issued from 
the ranks of Catholic scholarship." 

The method of historical interpretation most antagonistic to the 
heroic or ‘great man” theory is that pursued by the materialistic- 
evolutionary historians. It is the conviction of adherents of this 
school that individual personalities have been of little consequence 
in the making of history; that individuals have been much more the 
product of the forces and conditions about them than they have 
been themselves causes or instruments of changed circumstances. 
Not: personalities, they would say, but material forces, such as 
economic self-interest or the struggle for existence, have made 
history or man’s evolution what it has become. In such an 
interpretation the individual plays an insignificant part. His 

* For a critical discussion of several particular views of Luther contained in the 
works of Denifle-Weiss and Grisar, see Heinrich Boehmer, Luther im Lichte der neueren 
Forschung (3d ed.; Leipzig, 1914; English translation by Huth, New York, 1916). 
This brief, critical résumé of the multitudinous estimates of Luther is exceedingly 
valuable and illuminating. It reveals the author’s extensive (and generally intensive) 
familiarity with the literature concerning Luther and an admirable grasp of the 
problems involved therein. Boehmer has shown himself, in this work, to be remark- 
ably open-minded and capable of learning fromi Roman Catholic as well as from 
non-Lutheran Protestant critics of Luther. Yet, admitting a large measure of open- 
mindedness in its author, this little volume is nevertheless not altogether free from bias 


or even from hero-worship, nor altogether just to Luther’s critics, and is open to the 
charge of superficiality in a number of instances. 


e 
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freedom of action is extremely limited, his influence practically 
negligible. He is the plaything of mighty movements, partly 
material (i.e., of natural forces) and partly human (of men acting 
together, en masse, not however as individuals). These environ- 
mental forces mold and determine his ideas, his conduct, and his 
career. Although this method has been applied to other periods 
of European history no attempt has been made as yet to apply it 
with any thoroughness to the period of the Protestant revolt. 
Efforts have been made in plenty, however, to present Luther and 
the rise of Protestantism in their relation to environmental forces 
and thus to avoid the extreme one-sidedness of the “great man” 
type of historical interpretation. 

In the Introduction to his biography of Luther, Theodor Kolde 
declares that his chief aim in the preparation of this work had been 
to present Luther, more fully than had been done theretofore, in the 
midst of the entire development of his people; to take into con- 
sideration as far as possible the varied contemporary movements— 
political, social, and economic, as well as religious—which had either 
furthered or hindered Luther in his evolution and achievements. 
His purpose in so doing, he explains, was to make more intelligible 
not only the successes of the reformer but also the forces of oppo- 
sition which he encountered.t A comparison of this work with 
Koestlin’s Life of Luther will show that Kolde did succeed in pre- 
senting to his readers a little more fully and clearly the complex 
conditions of the age in which Luther lived than one finds in the 
older biography. Yet a perusal of Kolde’s two-volume history of 
Luther and his times will reveal to any observant reader that its 
author is still too largely under the influence of the “great man” 
method of historical interpretation to do full justice to the task 
which he undertook. 

An English Unitarian writer of the latter half of the nineteenth 
century, in his discussion of Luther and the Reformation in Germany, 
likewise thought it necessary to depict the leading German reformer 
in the midst of his environment of complex and varied forces.’ 
Possibly under Kolde’s influence the Scotch church historian, 

* Theodor Kolde, Martin Luther, Vol. I, Vorrede. 

2C. Beard, Luther and the Reformation in Germany (1887). 
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Thomas Lindsay, wrote first a brief Life of Luther and later A 
History of the Reformation, in which he stressed considerably 
environmental conditions.‘ A still more elaborate and successful 
attempt to do justice to the milieu in the midst of which Luther 
lived and wrought, will be found in Arnold E. Berger’s Martin 
Luther in kulturgeschichtlicher Darstellung.* The author of this com- 
paratively recent biography, by profession an investigator in the 
field of literature rather than in that of history, became convinced 
that the then-existing biographies of Luther treated far from ade- 
quately the great reformer’s relation to his environment, and under- 
took to produce a genetic exposition of Luther which would do 
justice both to his psychological development and to the effects 
upon him of environmental conditions as well as to Luther’s influ- 
ence upon the world about him.’ One does not have to read far 
in this highly rhetorical and popular rather than scientific presenta- 
tion of Luther to discover that its author is a hero-worshiper par 
excellence and far more representative of the view that personalities 
make history than-of the contrary view. A single quotation will 
suffice to demonstrate this fact: 

With every living thing he [Luther] formed connections: the religious, 
social, political, economic, and the legal questions of the day, the national 
pathos, the free rights of man, everything in fact in the nature of ideal demands 
which dominated his century, streamed into his great soul. Not that he had 
sought such a thing, but that all forces gathered themselves together, irre- 
sistibly, about the mysterious lodestone of his personality, which, with magnetic 
power, drew unto itself all the enduring elements of his generation; as if by 
some concealed affinity, in order to endow them with a new productive capacity 
and, by means of this union with them, to make possible for the first time the 
full realization of his mission . . . . in this [Luther’s] justifying faith he had 
brought into being the new life-power which assembled about itself the entire 


culture of the period and filled it with the creative energy of a new spirit—the 
spirit of Protestantism.‘ 


The name Karl Lamprecht suggests at once to anyone at all 
familiar with the modern tendencies in historiography the socio- 
logical, civilizational, or complex-cultural conception of history. 

* Luther and the German Reformation (Edinburgh, 1900); A History of the Reforma- 
tion (Scribner, 1906). 

? Berlin, 1895. 3 Cf. I, Vorrede, v ff. 

4 Op. cit., I, 463, translated as literally as possible. 
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From such a historian one would expect to receive a treatment of 
Luther most completely free from hero-worship and most accurately 
depicting Luther’s relation to his environment. And in fact such 
an expectation is not wholly disappointed by Lamprecht’s discus- 
sion of German history in the sixteenth century. He has given us 
an unusually full picture of the milieu into which Luther was 
born. In his portrayal of the inaugurator of the German religious 
revolt he is never completely blind to the environmental factors 
with which Luther came in contact. He presents Luther as an 
influential personal agent modifying perceptibly, by his ideas and 
activity, the course of events, but molded and limited and often 
thwarted by the forces which surround him. “What place,” 
asks Lamprecht, “did the clearly revealed kernel of Luther’s 
religious view of life take in the course of historical development ? 
This is the matter most important for a comprehension of the 
sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries; for in the tran- 
quility of the cloister cell, first at Erfurt, then at Wittenberg, there 
was brought to completion, at least prophetically if not then 
actually, the definitive separation between the mediaeval and post- 
mediaeval spirit.”* Lamprecht then proceeds to contrast the 
mediaeval European world out of which Luther emerged with the 
new age toward the production of which Luther’s emancipating 
gospel contributed so effectively. Throughout his discussion he 
maintains a highly appreciative attitude both toward Luther’s 
person and toward his work without losing sight of the time and 
place which surrounded the German reformer. While it is probably 
true that Lamprecht approached more nearly to the desired goal 
in his estimate of Luther than the historians who preceded him, 
yet there is still need for further investigation of Luther’s environ- 
ment and of his relation thereto, particularly as regards mass- 
psychology. It is already a widely admitted opinion that the 
milieu out of which Luther proceeded has not yet received adequate 
consideration. 

Amid the great variety of estimates of Luther, two additional, 
mutually antagonistic, types may be distinguished. We may 
classify them under the broad terms liberal and conservative, a 

* Karl Lamprecht, Deutsche Geschichte, V, 245 ff. 
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distinction based evidently upon the theological attitude of the 
historian. As leader, chronologically considered, in the list com- 
prising the former category we may mention Ferdinand Christian 
Baur.' In his History of the Christian Church he presents Luther 
from the point of view of Christian rationalism—if such a denota- 
tion is permissible—freely criticizing him, stressing the difference 
between the earlier and the later Luther, but withal exhibiting a 
sympathetic and even appreciative attitude toward the reformer 
quite surprising in one so widely separated in thought from Luther. 
In this category belongs also Heinrich Lang’s biography of Luther, 
in which one meets much severe criticism of the foremost German 
reformer and an attempt to show how closely Luther remained 
bound to Roman Catholicism even after his break with Rome, and 
how much material antagonistic to Protestantism he retained and 
passed on to his adherents.? Albrecht Ritschl, while not a historian 
by profession nor the writer of a biography of Luther, deserves 
nevertheless to be included also in this list of liberal exponents of 
Luther. In his writings and lectures he attempted: to draw a 
distinction between the real Protestant Luther and the whole 
Luther, or rather, perhaps, to make a simplified Luther, minus 
metaphysical speculation, neo-Platonic mysticism, and every other 
remnant of Roman Catholicism, appear as the real Luther for whom 
he could and did have the deepest admiration. Under the influ- 
ence of Ritschl, Herrmann wrote his Communion of the Christian 
with God, in which the Ritschlian attitude toward Luther finds clear 
expression.‘ From the same standpoint, in the same spirit, and like- 
wise inspired by the same Leipzig theologian, Rade penned his biog- 
raphy of Luther which reveals the author’s adherence to the Liberal 
Protestant School of historians.’ The most widely known repre- 
sentative of a somewhat similar yet distinctively non-Ritschlian 
attitude toward Luther is Adolph Harnack, in whose History 

* Geschichte der christlichen Kirche, 1863. 

? Heinrich Lang, Martin Luther, ein religidses Charakterbild (Berlin, 1870). 

3 Cf. Horst Stephan, Luther in den Wandlungen seiner Kirche, p. 110. 


4W. Herrmann, Der Verkehr des Christen mit Gott im Anschluss an Luther darge- 
stellt (1886; revised ed., 1903), translated into English under the title given above. 
5 Martin Rade, Dr. Martin Luther’s Leben, 1884. 
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of Dogma Luther’s doctrines and dogmatic significance receive exten- 
sive treatment.* So interesting is this discussion in itself and so 
important because of its author’s influence both within and beyond 
Germany that a rather full presentation of Harnack’s point of view 
and estimate of Luther will not be inappropriate or superfluous. 

According to Harnack, the Reformation, as it expressed itself 
in Luther’s Christianity, was in many respects an “Old Catholic,” 
in certain other respects a mediaeval, phenomenon. Yet judged 
by its religious essentials it was rather a reproduction of Pauline 
Christianity in the spirit of a new age. Harnack regards as very 
one-sided that estimate of Luther which glorifies him as the hero 
of a newly dawning era or as the creator of modern spirit. If one 
would point out such a hero, Harnack affirms one would have to 
select Erasmus, Hans Denck, Sebastian Frank, Michael Servetus, 
or Giordano Bruno rather than Luther. Those few years from 
1519 to 1523 Harnack denotes the grandest of the Reformation, 
for in those years Luther was elevated out of and above himself and 
had apparently overcome the limitations of his personality. He 
was the Reformation, in so far as everything which tended toward 
a return to Pauline Christianity and toward the founding of a new 
era concentrated itself in him. But unfortunately, like everyone 
else, Luther had his limitations and submitted to them. Only in 
one respect was Luther truly great, powerful, and irresistible, the 
master of his age, able to alter the trend of the previous thousand 
years, and to lead his contemporaries out of the old and into a new 
path, namely, in his rediscovered perception of God through the 
gospel, i.e., through Christ. 

In Harnack’s opinion Luther was not merely, or even chiefly, a 
restorer of Pauline Christianity. He was also a restorer of the Old 
Catholic (post-apostolic) dogmas and dogmatism. Upon his age, 
ecclesiastico-political rather than dogmatic in character and per- 
meated with the non-dogmatic, practical, ascetic, and mystical con- 
ceptions of the friars and other brotherhoods, and permeated also 
by the antidogmatic tendencies of humanism, Luther imposed not 
only an interest in his gospel but also a resuscitated interest in the 
older theology. Even Luther’s gospel of “Justification by Faith” 

t Adolph Harnack, Dogmengeschichte (3d ed.; Freiburg and Leipzig, 1894), III 
725 ff. 
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became for him a dogma necessary to salvation. Moreover, his 
gospel was made to include the old doctrines of postapostolic 
times. Luther was not a great thinker striving for theoretical 
clearness. On the contrary, he had an instinctive repugnance and 
distrust toward all those who criticized or rejected dogmas as a result 
of intellectual or ratiocinative effort. Furthermore, Luther never 
fully absorbed the elements peculiar to the culture of his day, nor 
did he ever admit that unrestricted inquiry was the right and duty 
of the individual, nor did he manifest any ability to appraise sym- 
pathetically the critical tendencies of his age.* It is evident that 
in Harnack’s estimation Luther was not merely a restorer or con- 
servator of outgrown doctrines and conceptions but also a temporary 
hindrance to progress, a diverter of human energy from beneficent 
intellectual activities into almost exclusively religious and theo- 
logical channels. The emancipating effects of his essential gospel 
was largely nullified by his emphasis on the old dogmas and by his 
actual recognition of and insistence upon the principle of authority 
in religion. 

Along with all of Harnack’s adverse criticism of Luther one 
finds also a deep, sympathetic appreciation of the great reformer’s 
contribution to the world’s progress. This author makes clear how 
irreconcilable were Luther’s fundamental religious ideas, his experi- 
mental perception of God in Christ, with the outgrown dogmatic 
survivals in his Christianity. The “whole Luther” was a complex 
of irreconcilable contradictions. As such he was not a representa- 
tive of Protestantism nor can Protestants find in him their leader. 
Only as the restorer of Pauline Christianity, as the discoverer of a 
simplified gospel, as the revealer of a new yet old conception of God 
and of salvation, can Luther be of significance for Protestants. It 
is the essential Luther, the emancipator from dogmatism and 
authoritative religion, the exponent of the liberty of the Christian 
man, the critic of the New Testament writings, the founder of a 
new type of Christian piety—it is this genuinely Protestant Luther 
whom Harnack reveres and glorifies.’ 


* Harnack, op. cit., 726 ff. 


2In this list of “liberal” estimates of Luther one might well include the biog- 
raphies, mentioned above, by Charles Beard and A. C. McGiffert; also A. Hausrath’s 
Luther’s Leben (Berlin, 1903-4), and H. Boehmer’s Luther im Lichte der neueren 
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In opposition to this “Christian-rationalist” attitude toward 
Luther, which has just been described, there began to appear in 
the early nineteenth century a series of discussions of Luther from 
the ranks of the more conservative, antirationalist Lutherans. 
Writers like Stahl, Philippi, Vilmar, Loehe, and Kliefoth took up 
the gauntlet in behalf of the more traditional Lutheran conception 
of Luther. A somewhat more liberal representative of this tendency 
was Konrad von Hofmann, the founder of the new Erlangen school 
of theologians. To this school belonged Theodor Kolde. In 
more recent years there has sprung up a mediating type of theologi- 
cal historian who approaches more closely to the “Liberal Christian 
Rationalists” than to the Erlangen school. The leading exponent 
of this new tendency is Reinhold Seeberg, whose Text-book of the 
History of Doctrine contains a brief discussion of Luther which it 
would be worth while to compare at length with Harnack’s views 
of the reformer were our space unlimited. 

There remains to be mentioned one further type of attitude 
toward Luther, the leading exponent of which is Ernst Troeltsch.* 
The chief peculiarity of this recent tendency among writers in the 
field of Reformation history is their reaction against the extravagant 
claims of earlier and even present-day biographers and historians 
concerning the influence of Luther and of other reformers upon the 
course of history. Writers of this school depreciate the importance 
of the Reformation as a factor in the world’s progress. The 
present age of intellectual liberty, of scientific methods, of democ- 
racy, and of simplified, non-dogmatic Christianity they maintain 
is the product of humanism, of investigation in the field of natural 
science, of eighteenth-century rationalism and enlightenment, much 


Forschung. Possibly in this category belongs also Preserved Smith’s Life.and Letters of 
Martin Luther (Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1911), although the 
method here employed of presenting Luther’s character and work by means of extracts 
from his correspondence, supplemented by brief comment by the author, makes it 
difficult to obtain any clear idea of the author’s estimate of Luther. 


* Cf. the following writings of this church historian: Die Bedeutung des Prot- 
estantismus fiir die Entstehung der modernen Welt; Historische Zeitschrift, XCVII 
(1906), 1-66; the same, expanded and translated into English under the title Prot- 
estantism and Progress (New York: Putnam, 1912); also, Historische Zeitschrift, CX 
(1913), 519-36. 
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more than of the Reformation, which was essentially reactionary 
and in its dominant forms radically opposed to progress. Advance 
has been made since the sixteenth century in spite of, not because 
of, the Reformation. The writings of men of this school represent 
a decided departure from the hero-worship of earlier historians 
as well as from religious prejudice and also a movement in the direc- 
tion of sociological historiography." 

In concluding this discussion it will be sufficient to summarize 
briefly the most noteworthy tendencies and indications of progress 
discernible in the attitude of modern historians and biographers 
toward Luther. Most encouraging is the evident intention and 
effort of most of these writers to discuss Luther and his work 
impartially and in a thoroughly scientific manner, basing their 
conclusions upon contemporary evidence. Even among Roman 
Catholic historians progress in these directions has been made. 
The old supernatural attitude has almost entirely disappeared. 
While traces of hero-worship still remain it is much less common, 
much more restrained, iess conspicuous and irrational, than 
formerly. Interest in the psychological development of Luther 
has led to the discovery of many facts hitherto unknown, has 
made Luther’s personality appear less mystical, more natural, more 
human, and has helped to dispel much of the darkness and ignorance 
in which Luther’s early life and growth has long been concealed. 
Recent reaction against the “great man” theory of historical inter- 
pretation, together with the greater modern interest in sociology 
and environment, has resulted in the exposition of Luther in the 
midst of his milieu and in his relation thereto. While the desired 
goal in this direction has not yet been reached, we have today a 
more accurate knowledge of Luther, of his defects as well as of his 
beneficent achievements, than ever before. If recent historical 
research and interpretation have brought into clearer light Luther’s 
limitations and have given his personality a somewhat less sig- 
nificant or less important place in human progress than did the 
writings of earlier historians, yet the essential uprightness and 

t For a criticism of these modern estimates of Luther, written from the viewpoint 


of a conservative American Lutheran, cf. J. M. Reu, Thirty-five Years of Luther 
Research (Chicago, 1917). 
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sincerity of this leading German reformer have been established 
more firmly than before. Moreover, the emancipating power of 
the gospel which he discovered and proclaimed but failed fully 
to understand or to realize in his own life has received abundant 
confirmation, even though the free operation of this force was 
hindered by Luther’s personal limitations, and this force was by 
no means the only factor or even the most important factor in the 
emancipation of Europe from the shackles of mediaeval ignorance, 
superstition, and subjection to authority. 





THE ARAMAIC PAPYRI OF~ ELEPHANTINE IN 
ENGLISH—Continued 


M. SPRENGLING 
University of Chicago 


B. NAME LISTS 


Mere lists of names with here and there a note, sometimes reveal- 
ing their purpose, more often abbreviated to unintelligibility for the 
uninitiated, are to most people not very interesting. In this 
instance, however, they offer not a little insight into the ethnic com- 
position of the frontier post at Elephantine. Moreover, many 
ancient names, Semitic names in particular, reveal not a little 
of the religious thought of the people who use them, as George 
Buchanan Gray has demonstrated for Hebrew. 

It is hoped that the copious biblical references will be of use to 
teachers and students and to thoughtful readers in general; to 
facilitate reference for non-Hebraists, the forms of the American 


Revised Version are used wherever possible without implying that 
they represent the Elephantine pronunciation. 

Chronological order is in most cases impossible to determine; 
No. 16 should, indeed, probably precede No. 15, as an examination 
of the cross-references will show, but its relative non-importance 
relegated it to second place, while the piéce de résistance was placed 
at the head. 


NO. I5. NAME LIST WITH AN ACCOUNT (PROBABLY OF A 
TEMPLE-TAX COLLECTION) 

A list of persons who contributed two shekels each to a fund 
or collection having to do with the service of Jahweh and, as 
appears in the body of the document, with two bethels or inhabi- 
tants of a bethel. Hidden under the guise of a mere name list and 
account this document is fully as important for our knowledge 
of the religious thought and habits of the Jewish community at 
Elephantine as is the great petition, No. 8. Suggestions for its 
interpretation will be found in the footnotes. 
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This papyrus is a palimpsest; the underlying script, which 
appears throughout in varying degrees of preservation, as is its 
habit after washing, was Demotic, and appears to have been a 
name list also. In the present writing Col. VII, ll. 1-6, are in a 
different hand from that which precedes. The rest of Col. VII 
and Col. VIII seem again to be in a different hand or hands. 
Col. VII, ll. 1-6, may have been written by Jdnjh, the son of 
Gemariah himself. 


The probable date (419 B.c.) and purpose are discussed in the 
notes. APE Pap. 18 (P. 13488). 


Superscription™ 


On the 3. of Phamenoth,? year 5.3 These (are) the names of the Jewish 
army who gave (in?) money (Jit. silver) to (or for) Jhy the god man for man 
the sum (Jit. silver) of sh(eqels)<2>.4 


Column I 


<1>M ... #&<daugh>ter of Gemariah‘ son of Mahseiah’ the sum of 
& 2: 
son of Zaccur? the sum of §. 2; 


t This is placed, as a sort of title or heading, at the head of the document, which 
is written on a wide sheet or roll in eight successive columns, seven on the recto and 
one on the verso. The superscription runs in one continuous line over the top of 
Cols. I and II, three words near the middle, “who gave (in) money,” being heavily 
underscored. Otherwise the space of a line is left blank between this heading and 
the first lines of Cols. I and II. 


* The original has Pmnhtp, as elsewhere in APA and APE. 
3 In all probability of Darius II; cf. Col. VII; 1. 1, n. 2. 


4 Only a fragment of a stroke, probably the first stroke of the letter 5, abbreviation 
for sheqel, remains. The rest, as well as the numeral 2, both readily supplied from 
the body of the document, is broken away. 


5 The fragments of letters between M . . . t may be restored to read Meshulle- 
meth; cf. II Kings 21:19. 


6 Cf. No. 12 (APE 5s): 1. 1,n. 1; No. 13. 1. 5, n. 2. 


7 The name occurs not infrequently in both APE and APA; see index of proper 
names, which is in preparation and to which readers are once for all referred for all 
except the more important cross-references in these papyri. In the Old Testament 
it is found in Jer. 32:12 and 51:59. 

8 The series of strokes placed before every individual name in this list do not, 
perhaps, correspond exactly to the numeral 1, whereby they have been rendered in 
the translation, but are rather to be understood as check marks added in counting 
after all the names had been written. 


9So the name is written, after the commonly received form of the Massoretic 
text in the English version of Num. 13:4; I Chron. 4:26; 24:27; 25:2; Ezra 8:14 
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1 Sr(or d)j Hosea son of Hr(or d)mn* the sum of §. 2; 
— All<3>? 
I >Inyrj hy the sum of §. 2 1<h>;3 
I son of Hoshaiah son of Zephani<ah‘ the sum 
of §. 2> Uh; 
h the sum of §. 2 dh; 
i the sum of §. 2 1h; 
<the sum of > §. 2 Uh; 
h<the sum of §.> 2 lh; 


<dau>ghter of Zbds 


(variant); Neh. 3:2; 10:12; 12:35; 13:13. The name is quite as common in these 
documents as in the later texts of the Old Testament. The name of the king of Hamath, 
whose inscription, written early in the eighth century B.c., published by the French 
consul Pognon in 1907, will be found in English translation in the Appendix, is often 
so read; this reading is anything but certain, as the consonants of the papyri and the 
Old Testament are regularly Zkyr, those of the inscription Zkr. Cf. note on the name 
under the translation of the inscription. 


* Except for the Hosea, the names of this line cannot be identified. Hosea son 
of Hrmn was probably closely related to Hrmn son of >yS No. 16,1. 2. Hrmn may be 
Syriac harméné, “serpent.” It may, however, also be an abbreviation of some Hrm 
name, like Hrmnathan. Any connection with Mt. Hermon is exceedingly improbable. 
Of the first name, as we do not know whether the first letter should be read as s or 
sh, nor whether the second letter is d or r, nor whether something is missing after j 
or not, nothing further can be said. 

2 The horizontal line before the “All” is probably used to eliminate this line from 
the count of individuals. The number 3 is not quite certain; one stroke and a frag- 
ment of a second is all that the original exhibits. 


3 The first name may be read Hosea or Hoshaiah; both forms of the name occur in 
these documents, the former with especial frequency, as both are found in the Old Testa- 
ment (Num. 13:8, 16; Deut. 32:44; II Kings 15:30; 17:1, 3, 4,6; 18:1, 9f.; Hos. 1:1, 2; 
I Chron. 27:20; Neh. 10:23; and Neh. 12:32; Jer. 42:1; 43:2). The second name, 
probably father of Hosea or Hoshaiah, may be read either Eln@rt or Bethelnart. The 
mysterious Ay and /h, the latter supplemented from the following lines, might 
be read “the (himself) and “for him(self),” respectively; more probably they are 
abbreviated notes of some sort in common use in these lists. In either case we are 
not certain of their meaning; cf. 1. 19, n. 5, Col. VII, l. 6, n. 1, and Col. VIII, 1. 1, n. 6. 
In view of the examples in Col. VIII, the possibility that something more than simple 
hk should be supplied after this first / of a series of Jh’s, perhaps the name of the 
century, 5ndn, 1. 18, must be left open. 


4 Zephaniah (Zeph. 1:1; Jer. 21:1; 29:25, 29; 52:24; II Kings 25:18; Jer. 
37:3; Zech. 6:10, 14; I Chron. 6:21; cf. 6:9; 15:5, 11). The first name in the line 
may have been Hosea <son of X> son of Hoshaiah; more probably it was a longer 
name not otherwise known compounded with Hé5a< “« (he) hath helped.” The men- 
tion of the grandfather, perhaps even of the great-grandfather, may indicate a person of 
some consequence, or, in the absence of surnames, it may serve to differentiate this 
from a similar list of common names. 

5 Possibly Zebadiah (I Chron. 8:15, 17; 12:7; 27:7; Ezra 8:8; 10:20; cf. 
I Chron. 26:2; II Chron. 17:8; 19:11), or abbreviated to Zabdai, the Zebedaeus of 
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<dau>ghter of Plylt 
daughter of 


daughter of 
The whole century of Sndn? 
——33 


Century of Nby‘gb:4 1 Shallum son of Menahem’ 


Column IT 


1 Meshullam the son of Smyh (the) s(um of)® §. 2 Uh; 
1 Pltj the son of Micah? (the) s(um of) §. 2 Uh; 


the New Testament, or Zabdiel (I Chron. 27:2; Neh. 11:14), or Zabdi (Josh. 7:1, 
17f.; I Chron. 8:19; 27:27; Neh. 11:17). 

t Here probably a masculine proper name; the same name, feminine, in No. 13, 
1. 3; cf.n.8. The full name Pelélich is found in this document, Col. IV, 1. 20; Plijh, 
possibly to be read as in the received form of the Old Testament Massorah Pelaliah 
(Neh. 11:12), but possibly also simply a shorter (older?) writing of Peluliah is found 
gn Col. VI, 1. 11. 

2 See No. 1, 1. 6,n.1. The name Sndn may possibly be the Babylonian Sin-iddin, 
though at this time we should expect for this the writing Sndn instead of Sndn; but 
note Snh-rib, more frequent then Sn/rjb in the Abiqar fragments; cf. Col. VIII, 
1. 1, n. 6. 

3 The original exhibits between Il. 18 and 19 a heavy stroke similar to the one 
found under the superscription, see above, Superscription, n. 1; evidently a paragraph or 
section divider. 

4See No. 7, 1. 23, and n. 1. 

5 The final letter of this name is not quite certain. Cf. No. 14, l. 2, nn. 2 and 3. 
Note that the mysterious /# does not appear after this first name in the new century; 
see above, |. 5, n. 3, and compare Col. VIII, |. 1, n. 6. 

6 Meshullam occurs frequently in these documents, as it does in the Old Testa- 
ment (II Kings 22:3; Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehemiah, passim). The father’s name, 
from the root sémah, “to rejoice,” is pure Hebrew, although it is not found in the Old 
Testament; the form would seem to be Sammd@(a)h, a much used hypocoristic form, like 
Shallum, Zaccur (Col. I, 1. 2), Nahum, etc. From this point onward the word kesef, 
“silver, money, the sum of’’ is abbreviated in the original to k, “ (the) s(um of).” 

7 Pltj may be either Palti (Num. 13:9; I Sam. 25:44) abbreviated from Paltiel 
(Il Sam. 3:15; Num. 34:26); or Piltai (Neh. 12:17), probably abbreviation of Pelatiah 
(Ezek. 11:1, 13; I Chron. 3:21; 4:42; Neh. 10:22). The latter is slightly more 
probable, as the unabbreviated form is also found in these documents and corresponds 
better to the taste of the time as indicated in the Old Testament. The father’s name 
is, of course, Micah, like the name of the prophet, Mic. 1:1, abbreviated from Micaiah 
(Jer. 26:18; see also II Kings 22:12, cf. If Chron. 34:20). The earliest occurrence 
would seem to be Judg., chaps. 17 and 18. “Michael,” abbreviation of which might 
have the same or a similar form, is not probable, as it does not occur in these papyri, 
though it, too, occurs ‘frequently, not only in Daniel, but also in Chronicles and Ezra. 
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1 Malchijah the son of Jiym the son of Hadadniri* <(the) s(um 
of) >§. 2 lh; 
Shelemiah the son of Jashdb (the) s(um of) § <2/>h 
Gdyl the son of Meshullam the son of Mbthj< h* (the) s(um of) > 
§. 2 lh; 
Menahem the son of Hsyl hy the son of Sm 
Simk the son of Meshullam Ay (the) s(um of) §. 2 Jh; 
Gdyls the son of Smyh hy (the) s(um of) §. 2 lh; 
Meshullam the son of Haggai the son of Hsyl (the) s(um of) §. 2 1h; 


t Malchijah (Jer. 21:1; 38:1, 6; Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, passim). Jtym is 
scarcely the Hebrew 4406m, “orphan”; like Jim, APA, 1. 1, and Ithmah (I Chron. 
11:46), it is probably an abbreviation. JtmkI has been suggested as the full name by 
Lidzbarski. The form here is perhaps to be read Jattim, see n.6,onl.1, above. Hadad- 
nfrt, “Hadad is my light,” is not elsewhere found, though both component elements are 
well known. 

2 The number 20 before this line is correct with what we have of this document 
only on the assumption of Sachau that it is placed before No. 21 “according to the 
scribe’s system.” Of this “system” we have no further evidence. More likely the 
counter’s eye skipped Col. I, l. 19, as did that of the translator at least twice. This 
first number 20 is by all odds the most troublesome of the lot. Cf. Col. III, 1. 10, n. 6. 
Shelemiah (Jer. 36:14, 26; 37:3, 13; 38:1; Ezra 10:39, 41; Neh. 3:30; 13:13). 
Jashub (Num. 26:24; I Chron. 7:1; Ezra 10:29); Sachau: J52b, wrong. Of the 
number 2 after S(eqels) part of one stroke is preserved. 

3 Gdyl, hardly Gd5él, “great,” is, perhaps, like other forms (see n. 6, on 1. 1,above) an 
abbreviation, to be read Gadddl, and related to Gedaliah, found both in these texts 
and in the Old Testament. Mib- (or rather Miv-) jahiah isfoundin APA as a woman’s 
name. One stroke of the numeral 2 after S(eqels) is missing. 


4 Hsyl, Hassfl, is another hypocoristic name for both men and women in these 
texts; cf. Hazzelelponi (I Chron. 4:3). 5m‘, probably Shema%iah, see No. 12, 1. 3, n. 3. 

5 The d is not quite clear in this name; hardly m, Gamul, I Chron. 24:17 (Sachau). 

6 Haggai, see No. 12, 1. 3, n. 4; hardly Haggi (Gen. 46:16; Num. 26:15), though 
abbreviated from Haggiah (I Chron. 6:30). 

1 The / may be a remnant of “all, the whole” as in Col. I, ll. 4 and 18. 

8 The last stroke only of the number 2 is preserved. 

9 The remnants are small, but clear. The number of lines at this point is not 


certain, as the papyrus is completely broken away. There may have been from one 
to four lines more in Col. II. 
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Column III 


<1>Sim the son of Hydy?....... 
1 Hyrj the son of Uni? 

Shammua* the son of Slm..... 

Mattan the son of Jdm*....... 


Hy. son of Niyns 
-.... the son of 


eH +H HH HH HH HH HH 


» 
% 


* Shallum (?), Shillem (?) (Gen. 46:24; Num. 26:49). For Hydy see No. 13, 
1. 95% g 


* Huri (I Chron. 5:14). [mnh, cf. Vaniah (Ezra 10:36); the similarity is the more 


remarkable because very few words in Hebrew and Aramaic begin with the sound of 
w, which, rather than », correctly represents the original. On the other hand, most of 
the words in the Old Testament which do so begin’are proper names—but nearly all 
proper names of non-Semitic, or at least non-Hebraic, type. 

3. Num. 13:4; Neh. 11:17 (cf. I Chron. 9:16); 12:18; II Sam. 5:14; I Chron. 
14:4 (cf. I Chron. 3:5). 

4Mattan (Mim) (Jer. 38:1; IL Kings 11:18; IL Chron. 23:17). Jdn .. may 
be Jdnjh, found elsewhere in these documents. 

5 Probably Hosea the son of Natttn; cf. No. 12, l. 5. 

6 The number 20 here is quite clear, although the papyrusis broken. It corresponds 
perfectly to other numbers that follow. What is its relation to the number 20 in 
Col. Il, 1. 4 (cf. n. 2)? Four additional lines at the end of Col. II (see Col. II, 1. 17, 
n. 9) would make ten persons in Col. II, ll. 12-27, following what may have been a 
summation in Col. II, 1. 11 (cf. n. 7). Ifa new count was begun at this point, our 
number 20 would then be correct. But why should a new count have been begun? 
For further discussion of the relation between the total number of persons listed and 
the sum total of moneys collected, see Col. VII, 1. 3, n. 3. 

7 Joshibiah (I Chron. 4:35). 

® Cf. Abital (II Sam. 3:4; I Chron. 3:3); Hamutal (II Kings 23:31; 24:18; 
Jer. 52:1). 
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Column IV 


Hosea the son of Sgr (or d)j* (the) s(um of) §. 2; 
Menahem the son of Mattan (the) s(um of) §. 2; 
Niyn the son of Haggai (the) s(um of) §. 2; 
Haggai the son of Micah? (the) s(um of) §. 2; 
Mhsh the son of Uri? (the) s(um of) §. 2; 
Shallum the son of Zechariah‘ (the) s(um of) §. 2; 
Menahem the son of Zechariah (the) s(um of) §. 2; 
Milk the son of Uri (the) s(um of) §. 2; 
. . mt the son of Sgr(or d)j (the) s(um of) §. 2; 
‘Anani( ?) the son of M‘ysj (the) s(um of) §. 2; 

. § the son of Menahem (the) s(um of) §. 2; 

. the son of Hodiahs (the) s(um of) §. 2; 
. hm(?) the son of Uri the son of M3. (the) s(um of) §. 2; 


+H HH HH He eH Oe 


a 


_--? 


(the) s(um of) §. 2; 
Mattan(?) (the) s(um of) §. 2; 
<the so>n of Mattan (the) s(um of) §. 2; 
. P the son of Menahem the son of Pysj (the) s(um of) 
<5.>2; 

*If Sgri, then a similar name is found in a Cappadocian bilingual inscription 
(cf. Lidzbarski, Epk., III, 66). Greek Zaydpsos, Aramaic S(a)g(a)r. Persian? 
And how account for final -{? Not, as has been done by comparison with Old Tes- 
tament Bigvai (Ezra 2:2, 14; 8:14; Neh. 7:7, 19; 10:16), for » (i.e., 4) is as much 
part of the ending, in this name as is -j. A hypocoristic form in +f or -ag seems most 
probable. Even if Sgr be read, an Aramaic compound of sgr, “inclose, lock,”’ +h, 
Jahweh, of which this would be an abbreviation, is quite possible, though not otherwise 
known. If Sgdj be read, then what? Certainly not Segadiah, “ Jahweh worships.” 
Perhaps Sagadiah, equivalent to Hebrew, Obadiah, “‘worshiper of Jahweh.” 

? Here written Mj, as in II Sam. 9:12; I Chron. 9:15; Neh. 10:12 (English 
version: 11), and Neh. 11:17, 22 for Micaiah, Neh. 12:35. The last equation makes 
it probable that the writing - for -’ is merely the usual Aramaic variant writing of 
final long -d or -ah. Against this the attractive hypothesis that Mjk might be abbre- 
viated from Michael, but Micah (i.e. Mjkk) from Micaiah will not hold good. See 
also Col. HI, 1. 2, n. 7. 

3 Mhsh is an abbreviation, not uncommon in these papyri, of Mahseiah; cf. Col. I, 
l. 1, mn. 7. Uri (Exod. 31:2; 35:305 I Kings 4:19; I Chron. 2:20; Ezra 10:24), 
abbreviation of Uriah. 

4II Kings 14:29; 15:8, 11; 18:2; Zech. 1:1, 7; 7:1, 8; Chronicles, Ezra, 
Nehemiah, passim. In this and the following line the name is written Zkrp; cf. n. 2, 
above. 


5 See No. 13, 1. 3, n. 5, and the passages there referred to; note the variant Hodeiah 
in Neh. 7:43. 
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Hagg<ai>(?) the son of Menahem <the son of P>ysj (the) 
s(um of) §. 2; 

Plylj* the son of . . § (the) 8(um of) §. 2; 

Mnhmt the daughter of ‘. . the son of >sth? (the) s(um of) §. 2; 

Meshullemeth’ the daughter of . . & (the) s(um of) §. 2, sister of 

Mhiys.. ; 


Column V 


Mth the daughter of T'stz(or y) (the) s(um of) §. 2; 
Thysm‘s the daughter of Nathan (the) s(um of) §. 2; 
Sbjf* the daughter of Huri the son of Sim (the) s(um of) §. 2; 
Rf the daughter of Nrj’ (the) s(um of) §. 2; 
Ihysm* the daughter of Meshullam (the) s(um of) §. 2; 
Mpth the daughter of Sim (the) s(um of) §. 2; 
Ihmyl the daughter of Pitj the daughter of I>y5* (the) s(um of) §. 2; 
>bjhj the daughter of >45% (the) s(um of) §. 2; 

* Cf. Col. I, 1. 14, n. 1. 

* Mnhmt, perhaps Menahemeth, is, of course, feminine of Menahem. The grand- 
father’s name remains unsolved. 


eH HH HH HHH 


3 II Kings 21:19. 

4 The five letters following the word “sister of’’ are written together as indicated 
in the transliteration. It is possible, but by no means certain, that two persons are 
mentioned: “sister of Mht and 5 . .”; crowding might account for the lack of a 
definite space between Mht and 45, although the space between “sister of’ and what 
follows is perfectly clear. It is quite possible, however, to read MhtyS, whether any- 


thing else followed or not as a single name; such a name would be no more astonishing 
or unintelligible than, e.g., >sth in the preceding line, and a number of others. The 
assumption that another giver is here listed in the same line with Meshullemeth, and 
that we must correct yf to RS (i.e., “the sum of Seqels <2>’’) is absolutely gratuitous; 
such a procedure would have destroyed the value of the check marks carefully placed 
before each individual giver’s name, cf. especially Col. I, 1. 19, where this mark is 
inserted after the name of the century. 

5 =“‘Jahweh has heard,” like Shemaiah; for the form, compare Jehosheba 
(II Kings 11:2). 

6 The masculine names Shobai (Ezra 2:42; Neh. 7:45) and Shobi (II Sam. 17:27) 
may be compared. 

7 R@, comparable to masculine Re“@yah, found elsewhere in these documents, not 
in the Old Testament [but cf. Reu (Gen. 11:18-21); Reuel (Gen. 36:4, 10, 13, 17; 
I Chron. 1:35, 37, etc.)], rather than to Hebrew ra%jd, “beloved” of the Song of Songs. 
Nri, cf. Neriah (Jer. 32:12, 16; 36:4, 8, 14, 32; 43:3, 6; 45:1; 51:59). In both 
cases d instead of r is at least theoretically possible. 

8 Ihmyl, probably Iahmél, not Jahmél, not otherwise known. J>y5, perhaps abbre- 
viation of Josiah (Zech. 6:10, written J>5jh, and I Kings 13:2; II Kings 21:24, 26; 
22:1, 3; 23:16, 28; Jer. 1:2f., etc., written J>5jhy, and Jer. 27:1, written J>ySjhy). 

9 With >bjhj (Abihi ?) a number of Old Testament names may be compared, none 
of them very satisfactorily; nearest to it is the masculine Abihu (Exod. 6:23; Lev. 
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1 Nhbt the daughter of Mhsh (the) s(um of) §. 2; 
1 Jhyhn the daughter of Igdi (the) s(um of) §. 2; 
1 Meshullemeth the daughter of Spip (the) s(um of) §. 2; 


. ... mt the daughter of 
Nhbi the daughter of - 
15 ~  . Jhmyl the daughter of (the) sfenn of) §. 2; 
70 1(?) Jhysm‘ the daughter of Hosea the son of Zaccur (the) s(um of) §. 2; 
1 Ihy<§>m*‘ the daughter of Haggai (the) s(um of) §. 2; 
1 >bj<h>j the daughter of Niyn (the) s(um of) §. 2; 


Column VI 


Ihyhn the daughter of Gedaliah‘ (the) s(um of) §. 2; 

Slyhs the daughter of Nrj (the) s(um of) §. 2; 

Jhuytl the daughter of Js/h (the) s(um of) §. 2; 

bir (or d) the daughter of Hosea (the) s(um of) §. 2; 

Thy, the daughter of ‘mnjh‘ (the) s(um of) §. 2; 

Mth the daughter of Spijh (the) s(um of) §. 2; 

Nhbt the daughter of Zaccur (the) s(um of) §. 2; 

Mnhmt the daughter of Jdnjh the son of ‘néj? (the) s(um of) |e 


+ + 4 SH SH HH He 


80 


10:1, etc.); >“ is a variant of Hosea (Hys); the variant > for 4 at the beginning of 
a word is not uncommon, though less frequent than at the end; cf. Col. IV, 1. 4, n. 2. 
The two cases are quite distinct and should not be confused. 

* Perhaps a variant of N>hbt found elsewhere in these documents, and to be 
read Néhebeth or Néheveth, “the beloved,” Amanda. 

2 Jhyhn, not elsewhere found in this precise form, but very probably a feminine 
form or usage of Jehohanan (Ezra 10:6; Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, passim) = 
Johanan (II Kings 25:23, etc.), in hypocoristic abbreviation; cf. English, John and 
Joanna, Joan. Jgdl is likewise abbreviated, probably from Igdaliah (Jer. 35:4). 

3Is this and $plgk, Col. VI, 1. 6, a mere phonetic variant of Zephaniah, Col. I, 
1. 6, n. 4? 

4 Jer. 38:1; 40:5f., 8; 41:1-18; II Kings 25:22; Zeph. 1:1; I Chron. 25:3, 9; 
Ezra 10:18. 

5 The same name with slightly different spelling occurs elsewhere in these papyri. 
Perhaps one may compare Salli and its variant spelling, Sallu> (I Chron. 9:7; Neh. 
11:7; 12:7; cf. vs. 20, Sallai), or Salu (Num. 25:14). 

6 Perhaps Immanujah, “with us is Jahweh,” an interesting variant of Immanuel, 
Isa. 7:14; 8:8. 

7This name is not found elsewhere. But the name of the goddess Anath, 
identified on Phoenician inscriptions with the Greek Athene, is found in two composite 
divine names in these documents, one of them, ‘Anath-bethel, in this papyrus, Col. VII, 
1.6. In the Old Testament, Anath, father of Shamgar (Judg. 3:31; 5:6); Anathoth 
(I Chron. 7:8; Neh. 10:19), and the village of Anathoth (Jer. 1:1 and elsewhere), 
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Meshullam the son of M‘yzj (the) s(um of) §. 2; 
Meshullemeth the daughter of Puyljh (the) s(um of) §. 2; 
Ntyn the son of Pelaliah' the son of Néyn (the) s(um of) §. 2; 
Hsyl the daughter of Hyudygh (the) s(um of) §. 2; 
Nathan(?) (the) s(um of) .... ; 
7 (the) s(um of) §. 2; 
. . . . the son of Nathan the son of h (the) s(um of) §. 2; 
the son of Sim the s<on of > . . . . (the) s(um of) §. 2; 
<Jh>vysm‘ the daughter of Qyn (the) s(um of) §. 2; 
Ryjh the son of >Uri (the) s(um of) §. 2; 
Meshullam the son of Shemaiah (the) s(um of) §. 2. 


Column VII 


The money which was on hand that day in the hand of? 
Jdnjh the Son of Gemariah in the month of Pmnhtp: 
The sum of kr§ 31, shekels 8;3 


may be compared. The personal names in all these cases are without much doubt 
abbreviations of compounds whose first element is the name of the goddess Anath. 
With “ntjhy, used in an oath in another document, the unabbreviated name Anthothijah 
(I Chron. 8:24) should be compared. 

'  *The name is here written in conformity with the Old Testament spelling; cf. 
No. 13, 1. 3, n. 8; but see Col. I, 1. 14, n. 1. 

2 Cf. Superscription. The translation is an attempt to transfer into English 
an original of whose precise meaning we cannot be sure. The term “was on hand” 
seemed colorless enough to express all we can be fairly sure of and renders perfectly 
one of the meanings of the Aramaic word. “In the hand of’ is a literal translation. 
Another possible rendering would be: “This is the money (or sum) which was raised 
by Jdnjh’’; but Jdnjh seems too important a man to have done much of this collecting 
personally; cf. introduction to No. 5. It is through Jdnjh, moreover, that, we can 
be quite certain of the date in the superscription. The year 5 must be the fifth year 
of Darius II, which with the Egyptian month would be 420-419 B.c.; cf. “Chronological 
Notes from the Aramaic Papyri,” AJSL, XXVII (April, 1911), 258. Phamenoth would 
be very nearly our June (ébid., pp. 235-37), i.e., June, 419. 

3 The sum total here given, 1 kr§=10 shekels, would be 318 shekels. The total 
of names up to this point, as far as we can be relatively certain of them from the 
papyrus as we have it, is 114; quite probably we must add four more; cf. Col. II, 
1. 17, n. 9; Col. III, 1. 10, n. 6. At the rate of two shekels per person this would 
give us but 228 or 236 shekels. And even if we add the ten names which follow in 
Cols. VII and VIII, we would still have but 248 or 256 shekels. How the deficit is 
to be made up we cannot be sure. The least probable hypothesis to the translator’s 
mind is that of the original editor, Sachau, followed by the German translator, Staerk. 
There is no good ground for supposing that before Col. I enough names were lost to 
make up the deficiency; the superscription pretty clearly marks the beginning of the 
list. The limitation of the superscription to Jahweh, whereas after the summing up 
he must divide with others (Il. 5 f.), does not help us in the sum total, though it may 
bear upon another difficulty; cf. the following note. There isa possibility that between 
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Cols. II and III, where the break was complete and the joint established is very small, 
or between what is now Cols. III and IV, where there is a complete break with no 
close joint whatever, the necessary thirty to forty-five names are missing; but con- 
sidering the expertness and painstaking conscientiousness of Ibscher in fitting together 
papyrus shreds by the fiber, the probability of such an error in the original edition is 
very small. Is it necessary to assume that more names are missing than have been 
indicated in the notes and text above? This is not an extraordinary collection of 
voluntary donations; the fixed sum of two shekels precludes this. It can hardly be 
a collection for the rebuilding of the temple (see No. 8), as the temple was not demol- 
ished until nearly ten years later, if our date above be correct; besides the gifts are 
inadequate for this purpose. The whole looks very like an annual temple tax such 
as obtained in Judea also at this time and later (Neh. 10:32; Exod. 30:11-16; 
II Chron. 24:6; Matt. 17:24). If two shekels in Egypt seem excessive as against the 
3, later 4 shekel of Judea, it must be remembered that “shekel” may mean very 
different things. If in Jesus’ time the didrachmon or didrachma represented the 
half-shekel of the temple tax, there is evidence that Aramaic-writing people in Egypt 
probably in Ptolemaic times, some of whom bear Jewish names like Samuel, Abram, 
Nathan, Abiathar, called a single drachme a shekel (Lidzbarski, Ephemeris, I1, 244 ff.), 
which makes 2 shekels exactly = 1 didrachmon. Moreover, for the time of our 
papyri, No. 14, ll. 4 f., makes it certain that 2 shekels (@ 5 .6 grams, olyhos Mndixbs) = x 
stater (Persian, @ 11.2 grams), i.e., the later didrachmon; while shekels coined in 
Palestine in the second century B.c. were in weight and value very nearly equal to 
the Attic tetradrachmon (Josephus, Amt., III, viii, 2, controlled by weighing extant 
specimens). If, therefore, the Judean temple tax, fixed some time between Neh. 10:32 
(4 shekel) and Matt. 17:24; Josephus, BJ, VII, vii, 6, amounted to a didrachmon=} 
shekel, the weight and value of this Palestinian half-shekel was very nearly that of 
two shekels of these papyri. This makes it very probable, indeed, that we have to 
do here with a fixed, annual contribution to the temple revenue. In this case, however, 
the sum total need not represent merely the amount of contributions listed up to that 
point; much less need this total include the following names, tardy payers, who 
came in and were listed at a later date, probably in several detachments and by 
various hands (see Introduction, and Col. VII, ll. 7 ff.; Col. VIII, with notes). Jdnjh 
simply sums up the cash on hand in the temple treasury, including the balance of the 
previous year with the sum of the present year’s contributions up-to Phamenoth 3, 
419. The most natural rendering of Col. VII, 1. 1, supports this view (cf. n. 2). 
Moreover, this rendering and the reckoning based upon it will hold good, whether the 
temple-tax theory just developed stand the test of time or not. Whatever the payments 
and their purpose, the list up to the summation at this point represents payments made 
on or before Phamenoth 3, 419 B.c., the sum represents these plus cash on hand from 
previous contributions, the following names represent later contributions not included 
in any sum total until the next balancing of accounts. If the temple-revenue theory 
be right, it is interesting to notice that the payment and the closing of accounts fell 
in Egypt late in the fifth century B.c. in June, in the middle of the solar year, whereas 
in Palestine at a later date proclamation was made on the first of Adar and payment 
was due from the fifteenth (in the country) to the twenty-fifth (in the temple itself) 
of the same month, ie,, in March (Mishnah, Segaltm 1:1, 3; chaps. 6 and 7, also, 


are interesting laws, in case the tax of one person was paid by another), i.c., at the close 
of the ecclesiastical year. 
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Therein to [hy k. 12, §. 6; 
to Smbjel Krs 7; 
to >ntbjrl the sum of kr 12." 


* It is very surprising to find that moneys given to or for Jahweh are now divided 
between him and others; Jahweh, in fact, receives less than half of the whole sum, 
and but little more than one of the Bethels who share with him: 

Jahweh §. 126 (should be 128 ?) 

25mbiPl §. 70 

Anathbethel §. 120 (possibly 122) } 5. 290 (x90?) 
Before proceeding further two points deserve mention. The total of the divided 
sums, 5. 316, lacks two shekels of the sum total, 5. 318. Did two shekels go to the 
scribe? Was it a lapse of the pen by homoioteleuton after the portion of Anathbethel, 
kr 12, written XII, and 2, written II? Or was it caused by a forgotten transfer of two 
shekels from one of the Bethel funds to the general Jahweh fund, or vice versa, to even 
up the kr in the Bethel funds? This last query was suggested to the translator by a 
re-examination of the mysterious Jk, Col. I, l. 5, n. 3. Col. I, ll. 5-z0, ‘and Col. II, 
ll. 1-5 and 7-10, 15 names in all clearly show this addition. It is not found be- 
fore nor after these points except in Col. VIII (on which see n. 2). But between 
Col. I, ll. 10 and 19, lie 8 names and between Col. II, ll. 5 and 7, one in which the 
end of the line is missing; it is possible that these 9 names, too, had after them 
the same /h, making 24 in all. Deducting these 24 from a total of 118 leaves 94 
persons, 188 shekels; a mistake of one person in our count or a transfer of two shekels 
from the Jahweh fund would make for the Bethels 190, for Jahweh 46. This is the 
the result arrived at on the assumption that /h, “for him,” means contributions spe- 
cifically designated for the Jahweh fund. In adding the 46 to last year’s balance, the 
final 6 of 46 may have caused the error 126 for 128, aided by the fact that the two 
units of Jahweh’s 12 kr§ with the 6 of the shekels make 8 strokes together. The trans- 
lator is fully aware of the weakness of this suggestion: 188 is not 190, and the division 
between the Bethels is not indicated by another mark like Jk. Yet some means of 
regulating the division Jdnjh must have had; and if the proportion 12:7, both holy 
numbers, served for the Bethels, no like principle seems to serve for Jahweh’s pro- 
portion, although 126 may stand in preference to 128 because of its divisibility by 3. 
In the main, the more general Jahweh fund may have received the bulk made up of 
balance plus specially designated contributions, while the others were regulated by 
the foregoing proportion. This is, of course, only a possibility, no more. Perhaps, 
however, it is significant that in the absolutely certain /h-names no woman’s name 
is found; cf. Col. I, 1. 5, n. 3; 1. 19, n. 5; Col. VIII, 1. 1, n. 6, and No. 1, 1. 6, n. 1, 
which may need correction, i.e., the century may, after all, be a military unit. 
Now who are Jahweh’s consorts and what is their relation to him? Jahweh is 
superior to the others, he appears to be the supreme God: the temple is his (Nos. 8 
and 12), he alone is mentioned in the superscription, his name is first in the division, 
the priests are priests of Jahweh (No. 11), the altar and service are his (No. 8), 
he is “‘the God and Lord of heaven” (Nos. 8 and 9). But after all, not only in the 
life and speech of the people, but even in the very cult, probably the cult of the Jahweh 
temple itself, Jahweh is not absolutely alone. The Ba‘als and Ashtartes, indeed, whom 
the old prophets had so fiercely denounced, are nowhere found in the Jewish colony; only 
on the jars of Phoenician wine-dealers does Ba‘al appear. But more than a half-dozen 
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1 Micaiah the son of Jhyjim (the) s(um of) §. 2; 
t >#s° the son of Nathan the son of Hyudyjh (the) s(um of) §. 2; 
1 >hjy? the son of Nathan the son of ‘Anani (the) s(um of) §. 2; 


Aramaic gods or Aramaized Assyrian gods play some part in the documents. Hadad, 
Nebo, Nusku, Atthar, and <Ate (in the form >t, before “dri, No. 1, 1. 20), as well as 
Haram (Harman ?), 5m, ‘Anath, and Bethel are found in proper names. Not only 
is Khnum recognized as a god, as well as Jahweh, even though his priests be stigma- 
tized (No. 8), not only does a Jewess, named after Jahweh, upon occasion swear by a 
local Egyptian goddess Satis (APA F), but a plurality of gods is called upon for blessing 
in the greeting (Nos. 3, 10; cf. No. 4, and in several fragmentary private letters), oath 
is taken by Haram-bethel (perhaps designated as “our god’’), and probably also by 
cAnathjhy (who may be identical with the <Anath of the Bethel here) and the msgd, 
p< .” or “object of worship” (i.e., temple, altar, or Bethel-stone); cf. No. 1, 1. 6, 
n. 2. And if all this be popular, here is a document representing the official religion, 
in which two Bethels, remnants of fetishism, or two inhabitants of a Bethel, share 
the cult moneys, and probably also a place in the temple and service of the cult, with 
Jahweh. Such pillars and paraphernalia were not in the temple of Zerubbabel, Haggai, 
and Zechariah, but they were found in the Solomonic temple; cf., e.g., I Kings 7: 15-22; 
Jer. 52:17-23; II Kings 18:4 (cf. Col. I, l. 3, n. 1). Amd however much the service 
of these Bethels and their inhabitants was merged with the service of Jahweh, as is 
that of the saints today with the supreme Deity conceived as one; however unclear 
the ideas of these people as to the difference and relation between these minor deities 
and their great divinity (they had no Mohammed to corner them into a statement 
about Allah’s daughters), they can hardly have been quite unaware of their true nature. 
The warlike and severe <Anath, whose riding-beast was the lion, was well enough known 
in the Hellenistic world a century later (cf. Col. VI, 1. 8, n. 7). And if 5m was until 
recently much less well known than his relatives Eshmin and the female Ashima (II 
Kings 17:30; cf. Amos 8:14, “the sin [aSmath] of Samaria”), whom Latin inscriptions 
of our era identify with Juno, Greek ones with Athena, Jupiter’s daughter, and whom 
Pseudo-Melito still knows as Hadad’s daughter, yet he too, with a cvuSérvdos, perhaps 
our very >5mbethel, is still honored with a Greek inscription in North Syria in 223 a.v. 
(Lidzbarski, Ephem., III, 260 ff.. and literature there referred to). As Bethel is a 
god’s house or dwelling-place, ultimately deified (cf. No. 1, 1. 6,n. 2), and Hrm is the 
divine sanctity and inviolability localized and then personified, so >5m may be the divine 
name personified, though these Jews probably did not recognize this fact. The name 
>§mram, elsewhere in these papyri, indicates that to them >5m was masculine; or is the 
Babylonian ISum there (No. 22, 1. 6, n. 8) to be distinguished from an Aramaic >5m, 
perhaps female, here ? 


* “Jahweh hears,” the only name of this form, Jhy followed by an imperfect, in 
these papyri; like its congener, the feminine Jhy5m«, it is not found in the Old Testa- 
ment. Similar forms in the Bible are Jehoiakim, Jehoiachin, and Jehoiarib, none of 
them earlier than Jeremiah. Between ll. 6 and 7 the space of about two lines is 
left blank. On the handwriting of these lines, see the introductory statement to this 
document. 


2 Cf. No. 13, 1. 5, n. 5; the & there should have a dot under it. 
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‘Azariah the son of Hsyl (the) s(um of) §. 2; 
Isaiah the son of Berechi< ah? (the) s(um of) > §. 2; 


Column VIII 


1 Bgprn the son of [/Shj5 (the) s(um of) §. 2 1?mr(or d)m* 
1 Uh the son of Zr(or d)mr(or d) (the) s(um of) §. 2 1h;7 
1 Haggai the son of Mpthjh® (the) s(um of) §. 214) . . . 


tI Kings 4:2, 5; II Kings 14:21; 15:passim; Jer. 43:2; Dan. 1: passim; 2:17, 
and frequently in Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehemiah. 

2 Neither name is absolutely certain. Isaiah (cf. Isa. 1:1 and passim; II Kings 
19:20 ff.; IL Chron. 26:22; 32:20, 32; Ecclus. 48:20; written Jeshaiah, I Chron. 
3:21; 25:3, 15; 26:25; Ezra 8:7,19; Neh. 11:7). Berechi<ah>, thus, certainly 
not as Sachau and Ungnad read, Bry (Zech. 1:1, 7; I Chron. 3:20; 6:39; 9:16; 
15:17, 23; II Chron. 28:12; Neh. 3:4, 30; 6:18). 

3 Perhaps Chidon (I Chron. 13:9; cf. II Sam. 6:6). 

4 Below |. 14 a space corresponding to five lines in the adjoining Col. VI is left 
blank. Col. VIII follows on the back of the papyrus with not more than three names, 
again queerly spaced; cf. the following notes. For a probable explanation of this 
spacing see |. 7, n. 1, above, and the introductory statement on the handwriting. 

$ Bgprn, Megaphernes, cf. No. 6, l. 6, n. 2. U5hj, probably also Persian or 
Iranian; cf. names like Vashti (Esther, chaps. 1 and 2), and Vashni (I Chron. 6:28 
[American Revised Version, n. 13]). 

6 In Il. 1 and 3 of Col. VIII the place of & after / is taken by a longer word, in both 
cases probably a proper name. Unfortunately both cases offer difficulties in the 
reading. The name in |. 1 ends in rm (rami?) or dm; this is preceded by a not uncom- 
mon form of #; the sign between n and / is clear enough, but is not found just so else- 
where; it may be a miswritten >, a miswritten §, ligature of §, ligature of 5j; both the 
second and last reading offer Sin-rim or Sndm, perhaps Aramaization or misspelling 
of Sin-iddinam, as possibilities; >5#rm, however tempting, is hardly probable; the other 
readings offer no intelligible solution. In line 3 {b may be the beginning of Tabeel 
(Isa. 7:6; Ezra 4:7) or Tobiah or the like. This rather makes against the explana- 
tion of Jk, mentioned, Col. VII, 1.6,n.1. Itis, however, by no means certain that the 
two words discussed are proper names; they may be other cult objects, parts of the 
service, or something quite different from any of these suggestions. Yet the similarity 
of the Sndm, here suggested, with Sndn, Col. I, 1. 18 (cf. n. 2), is striking; for the 
most part, Jk follows a line mentioning a “century,” by name, and in the last 
analysis seems most probably to mean “belonging to the same (century);”’ cf. Col. I, 
1. 5, n. 3; l. 19 n. 5. 

7 A space of four or five lines between this and the next line is blank, partly by 
reason of poor erasure of the underlying Demotic writing. If, however, no space at 
all had been desired, 1. 3 might very well have been written directly under 1. 2. 


8 Miphtahiah, a common phonetic variant for Mivtabiah, Col. II, L. 5, n. 3. 
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NO. 16. NAME LIST. PURPOSE UNKNOWN - 


This list is of little importance in itself. It is probably a genera- 
tion or so earlier than No. 15, as the handwriting and the names 
(cf. especially 1. 7, n. 5) seem to indicate. It is placed after No. 15 
because of its lesser importance and the lack of any dating, but 
before the more important No. 17, both because it is probably 
earlier, and so as not to separate it from its relative, perhaps very 
near, No. 15. APE Pap. 17 (P. 13484). 

Haggai the son of Niyn;* 

Hrmn the son of >u5<,* 

245° the son of Jiym; 

>us* the son of Hydy4 

Smyé the son of Haggai; 

Nathan the son of Neriah; 

Menahem the son of Pysj;5 

Jus the son of Azaniah;* 

Byel-gb the son of ‘Aner;? 
10 Total of 9 men. 


NO. 17. NAME LIST WITH ACCOUNT (OF RATIONS FURNISHED TO A PART OF 
THE SYENNESE ARMY ?) 


This is another important document for the secular history of 
the community at Elephantine. It compares with No. 15 as does 
No.7 with No.8. Veryfragmentary,and with much still unclear and 
in debate, as the text and notes will show, in what little is clear it 
offers valuable information on administrative affairs (cf. No. 3, l. 1, 
n. 4; No. 5,1. 12,n. 6), and fascinating problems in its very uncer- 
tainties. The names in Col. I are for the most part non-Jewish 


* Cf. No. 15, Col. IV, 1. 3; but see also No. 13, 1. 5; cf. No. 15, Col. III, lL. 9, 
and No. 12, L. 5. 

2 Cf. No. 15, Col. I, L. 3. 4 Cf. No. 15, Col. VII, 1. 8. 

3 Cf. No. 12, 1. 4; No. 13, lL. 5. 5 Cf. No. 15, Col. IV, ll. 17, 18. 

6 Neh. 10:9. This and its congener Jaazaniah, found elsewhere in these papyri, 
and in Jer. 35:3; IL Kings 25:23 (cf. Jer. 40:8; 42:1, Jezaniah); Ezek. 8:11; 11:1, 
present earlier forms of the name Jdnjh, J>dnjh (cf. No. 11, |. 17, n. 11; according to 
the vocalization of the received Massoretic text to be read Jedaniah and Jaadaniah, 
respectively). 

7 Not ‘er, as Sachau and Ungnad read. ‘Aner (Gen. 14:13, 24; I Chron. 6:70). 
‘er, pronounced Ezer or Azzur, occurs a number of times in Jeremiah, Ezekiel, 
I Chronicles, and Nehemiah. 
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in type as are those of No. 3 and of several other lists to be offered 
later. We may thus have to do with the rationing of a non- 
Jewish portion of the Persian (or Egyptian?) army at Elephan- 
tine (cf. Nos. 1 and 2). 

Of course the value of this observation, slight as it is, would be 
reduced to almost nil, if it should turn out—as is possible, but 
hardly probable—that Col. I does not belong here. 

For the rest, e.g., a possible date, see the footnotes. APE 


Pap. 19 (P. 13479). 
Column I 


<so>n of Nbysly §, 1 
§ Hpi <so>nof SmGjs 1 


* Like No. 15, this document, a statement or account of some sort, is full of 
abbreviations. The first of these to occur in the extant text is ©. Least probable 
and least consistent within themselves are the suggestions of Sachau: = Babylonian 
3e@u (corresponding to Hebrew sad, Gen. 18:6, etc.); § (before each line in Col. I)= 
shekel; & (before Col. I, ll. 7 and 16) =kesef, “silver, the sum of”; g and # (Col. III, 
1. 9) =gerah (Exod. 30:13, etc.) and falliar (APA, passim). Of these suggestions only 
the last two have any verisimilitude, as will appear presently. The end of Col. II 
and Col. III suggest that we have to do with a statement on the disbursement of 
rations to the Syennese army or garrison (cf. Nos. 1 and 2). Eduard Meyer believes 
that =sheep, and that we have to do with meat rations, roo sheep being divided 
between 54 persons, 2 receiving each 1} sheep, 22 each 1, and 30 each 24 (cf. Col. I, 
Il. 9-14). In this case § might be the relative pronoun 5é, used in the sense of “portion 
of x sheep y”; & is left unexplained, except as a mark of the two, who receive each 1}. 
We have, however, no other evidence of provender payments in meat rations, and 
such largesse of flesh would hardly accord with either modern oriental usage or what 
is known of the rationing of ancient armies, especially in the East; but cf. Exod. 16:3. 
Comparing Nos. 1 and 2 and a document to be presented later, APE No. 36, in which a 
soldier agrees to pay from his wages 1 qab of barley monthly, much the most probable 
suggestion is that of Lidzbarski (Ephem., III, 252, end of p. 251, n. 2), that P=Srn, 
“barley,” the genus, and >rdb, artabae, the measure (cf. k=kesef, “silver, the sum of,” 
§=shekels in No. 15). In this case the § before each name might very well stand for 
the same thing: “the barley of x”; & to be explained, as above noted, as a mark of 
rank or station, entitling to a larger ration of 13 artabae, the exact rank or title being 

[Note 1 continued on p. 365] 

2 Cf. No. 1,1. 8,n. 4. Zbj . ., the following sign looks like an s, in which case 
the uncertain Babylonian Za-bi-si (CIS, II, 67) may be compared. The names in this 
document have in general a very non-Jewish appearance in marked contrast with, 
e.g., Nos. 15, 16, 19, 20. 

3 5m, neither the j nor the existence of another letter quite certain, may be 
Shemaiah or an abbreviation (II Sam. 16:5, etc.) Hpj reminds of Huppim (Gen. 
46:21; I Chron. 7:12, 15), Hupham (Num. 26:39), and Huppah (I Chron. 24:13). 
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§ 

§ Ptsj son of H(?)rys? © 1 
§/ Sh son of Hur 

k 5/(?) Sm 


son of Higj.6 <>? 1 
<so>n of Nursys! ? 1 
§ 5(?). gr(or dj son of Blbn(?)* © 1 
15 § Ur (or d) son of Zytj® 


unknown. The g (gerah, ¢y shekel) and & (hallar 25 or $y shekel) of Col. III, 1. 9, 
seem to be too small to have any reference to the distribution of barley and are units 
of weight like the shekel, not of measure like the artaba; yet note No. 1, |. 7: “for each 
man barley, artabae 2, g. 2 . . .”; jallur occurs elsewhere only in connection with 
shekels as a unit of money values. If Col. III, |. 9, refers to money values, two pos- 
sibilities are open: the rather large sum mentioned may refer to the payment for the 
rations purchased; or, since a soldier received in wages money (APA L) as well as 
rations, the money payment may there be summed up as were the rations, Col. II, fin. 
If & and g be grain measures the large number (anywhere from 152-952) preceding 
indicates a total of weight, all the rations purchased, or those delivered from some 
town (N&, Thebes, Col. III, 1. 4) or district (T%frs, 1. 7). 

t Looks like a compound with the god >5m; cf. No. 15, Col. VII, 1. 6, n. 7, and 
Index of Proper Names; Eshmun is also possible. 

2 Pisj probably Petisis, Egyptian. Hrys, cf. No. 3, 1. 6, n. 4, another ocument 
of non-Jewish appearance. 

3 With the names of this line compare those in No. 5. For hy, see No. 15, Col. I, 
l. 5, n. 3. The curious stroke after § here, 1. 10, and perhaps also 1. 7, looks very 
like the check marks of No. 15. 

4r (or d), frequent in APA, designates in many places a unit of weight smaller 
than the shekel. It has been a matter of debate whether it means rb‘, 4, or “a fourer,” 
i.e.,4 gerah=}shekel. Col. II, 1. 10, below, where two persons, probably the two desig- 
nated by-prefixed & in this line and 1. 16, receiving each © 1 r 2, receive together P 3, 
proves almost beyond a doubt that here 3, “two fourths,” are meant. 

5 This 2 is very uncertain; may be Ay as in 1. 6, or something else. 

6 Helkai (Neh. 12:15) or the full name Hilkiah (Isa. 22:20; 36:3, 22; II Kings 
18:26 f.; Jer. 1:1; 29:3; I Chron. 6:45; 26:11; Neh. 8:4; 12:7, 21) are possibilities, 
especially as this name occurs elsewhere in these name lists. 

7 NyrSy§, a common phonetic variant in Babylonian of Naér-Samas. 

* Perhaps Babylonian Sama$-girija and Bél-béni. 

9 Why is the “# 1” omitted? Does he with the following “Hy . .,” etc., receive 
only s? 1 7 2 together? 
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son of J‘yly(or n) & 17 2 
son of vit hy 1 


Column IT 
4... phe P 1 hy 


son of fnin § 1 
..- d(orrgP 1 
(Between Il. 8 and 9 the space of a line is left blank in the original.) 
every soul (i.e., altogether) 54 wherein (or whereof) 
. . to (each ?) one 1 r 2=(?) § 3(?)? 
- . 22 (+?) to (each?) one # r=(?) © 22 
souls 30 to (each ?) one 
total disbursement 


<gi>ven to the Syenneses 


<Me>hir, year 4,6 unto day 


? Ari, abbreviated from >Arjay, “lion of Jahweh’” (Samaritan Ostraca)? Or 
abbreviation of Uriah? Or >dj; cf. Babylonian Addija, etc. ? 

2It is possible from the photographic reprint to read 4 or some other number 
preceded by 10. Eduard Meyer and others are sure of 3 from the original. As 3 
fits the sum total of persons and © excellently (cf. Col. I,1.1,n. 1; 1. 7, n. 4), it carries 
probability very near to the boundary of certainty. 

3 L.e., of course, person, individual; 2% or some other form of 2} may be supplied 
after the first in this line with nearly the same certainty ascribed to the reading “3” 
for l. ro in n. 1, above. 

4I.e., one hundred, the number of hundreds being indicated, not as in the case 
of the twenties by a repetition of the numeral, but by single strokes up to nine placed 
before the numeral 100; see below, Col. III, ll.6and 11. 1,000 is written in this docu- 
ment as elsewhere, though a tear in the papyrus does not permit us to say whether 
abbreviated, /p, or in full, >1p, >elef, Col. III, 1. rr. 

8 Cf. No. 12, 1. 6, n. 5. 


6 What year 4 is meant, that of Darius II, or of Amyrtaeus (cf. No. 14), or still 
another, it is impossible to say. To the translator by reason of the few names of 
Jewish appearance, Amyrtaeus appears at least as probable as any other; cf. Nos. 13 
and 14. 
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which was given in provisions (?) .. . 
city of N& by Unprs...... 
son of >4 and ‘drj? son of > 
. . . thousand(?) 4 100 (i.e., 400) 46 (i.e. in our Arabic numeral 
writing 1(?)446) g2h 4(+?).. 
(The space of about two lines is left blank between Il. 6 and 7 in the original.) 


And of (or from) grain(?) . . . . <7 >Strs ptp*s which he( ?) gave 
to the a< rmy >(?) 
from (or of) *Jyn 2(+?).... 5(+?) 
1Is2gih 
(Again the space of a line or two is left blank.) 
10 And (that) which was given pf . . to the army .. 
<thou> sand‘ 4(+, perhaps 6) 100 go (i.e., 1490 or 


(The space of a line appears to be blank.) 
M(?)ehir yea<r> 
and from (or of) 
76 (+, perhaps 197) 


Five or six small fragments perhaps belonging to the foregoing 
add nothing new. Only disconnected words are legible: ‘“‘to the 
army ....he brought....was given....city of N® 
oc 6 ee ws 


NO. 18. NAME LIST 
Remnants of two columns, only a shred of the second preserved. 
The intermingling of Egyptian names with Jewish is worthy of 
note. APE Pap. 20 (P. 13487). 


Column I 
>hiy the son of Nathan’... . 
Nathan the son of M‘yzjh .. . 
Hyrthesonof....h... 
Mhsh the son of Jhytl ... 
Hanan the son of Phnm® . . 
? Probably an Egyptian name. 
2 Abbreviation of some name like Adriel (I Sam. 18:19; II Sam. 21:8). 
3 Probably an abbreviation in soldiers’ slang of ptiprs; cf. No. 11, 1. 3, n. 2; the 
meaning is in all probability “pay in rations,” wages paid in rations. 
4Cf. Col. II, 1. 14, n. 4. 
5 Cf. No. 31=APA J 109. ¢ 
6 Hanan (I Chron. 8:23, 38; 9:44; 11:43; Ezra 2:46; Neh. 7:49; 8:7; 10:10, 
22, 26; 13:13); Pa-Khniim is Egyptian. 
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Shallum the sonof HH... 

Pitj the son of Mattan™.. . 

K3j the son of ‘zyr* 

Pthnm the son of Hyrj3 

R‘yjh‘ the son of Zechariah 

Menahem the son of Mattan 

Phnm the son of Zaccur 

Haggai the son of Micaiah : 
Vid# the son of Uri the son of Mhsh 
Sy? the son of Zechariah 


NO. 19. NAME LIST 


Another fragment containing names largely of Jewish type. 
APE Pap. 21 (P. 13486): 


Bidjh® the son of . . . 

>y§* the son of 4... 

Mattan the son of Sim the son of . . . 
Mesh< ull >am the son of Sm‘j . 
Shemaiah the son of Sim... 
Menahem(?) the son of MS... 
Haggai the son of Jan? .. . 

>gr(or d)j the son of 23... 

Nathan the son of Hudyjh. 


*Sachau misread this into “the curious name nbntu.” 

2 Compare the curious name of the prophet Zephaniah’s father, Cushi (Zeph. 1:1), 
found also-Jer. 36:14. ‘zyr, ‘Azzir or ‘Azér is a hypocoristic form of Azariah or the 
like. 

3 Egyptian names. Pefi-Khnim. 

4Cf£. No. 15, Col. V, 1. 4, n. 7. 

$ Nothing further than this numeral, corresponding to the similar numeral in 
Col. I, 1. 8, is preserved of Col. II. It is clear that two names are missing at the top 
of Col. I; how much else is missing we do not know. 

6 Perhaps abbreviated from ‘ayfda (Lidzbarski); Sachau and Ungnad read 
D(or R)jd(or r)j; cf. the queer Lily and Tb, APA K (No. 32). 

7 Consonants exactly like Sheva (I Chron. 2:49; II-Sam. 20:25). 

8 Cf. No.31=APA J 18; perhaps Ba‘adiiah, “for me (i.e., my protector) is Jahweh” 
(Lidzbarski); Cowley aptly compares the king Jaubi‘di of Hamath mentioned in the 
cuneiform inscriptions; see inscription of king Zkr of Hamath in the Appendix. 

9 Cf. No. 16, 1. 8, n. 6; probably Jezaniah. 

%© Probably a compound with the name of the god >5m; hardly Eshcol (Gen. 
14:13, 24), as Sachau proposes. 
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NO. 20. NAME LIST 


Names of extraordinary type; some Persian, the others what ? 
APE Pap. 23 (P. 13482). 


Pris 
Zbmn 
Prinyn 
> Sqdts 


NO. 21. NAME LIST 


APE Pap. 22 (P: 13483). 

Column I contains only the sorriest scraps from the ends of 
eight lines running, as they approach the bottom, increasingly over 
toward, and finally into the territory of, Col. II. “And we judge” 


or “and was judged” and “they cry, shout,” is the sum total of 
what can be made out with any degree of probability. The mean- 
ing of the peculiar signs before the names in Col. II has not yet 
been discovered. 


Column II 


1 .?.ghkthesonof.... 

_| Haggai(?) the son of Zechar<iah?>... 
M(or H)‘d(or r)S AF 2... 

t. Shemaiah the sonof... . 
Hoshaiah the son of . . njhs 


*Sachau reads Brzj, Barzi, Bardija, i.e., Smerdes. 

2’ AprdBavos, 

3 Bagabhukhia, i.e., MeydBugos. 

4 ASjadAta, present of Asja, angel of the seventeenth day of the month. As far 
as they have been identified at all, the names of this list are Iranian. All of them 
as far as they are preserved look strange, non-Jewish, non-Semitic. 

$ Cf. No. 15, Col. I, L. 6. , 
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Jaazaniah the son of . . #j* 

Zechariah the son of . . r(or d)jh? 
Meshullam the son of . . 2ujhk (Jaazaniah ?) 
Jaazaniah the son of Hilkiah.3 


NO. 22. NAME LIST 
Note the mixture of types. APE Pap. 24 (P. 13481). 


RECTO 


.... the son of Nath<an> 
Ptisi4 the son of Néjn (or Nts) 

R (or D) . . the son of Brjs 
Psy the son of Kj 

. n(?)h(?)knm the son of Hnmy? 
>§mkdri® the son of >( ?)p* 

Hyr the son of >sk5t 


VERSO 


>§mrm? the son of Nbynd. 
Psy the son of Mnkj° 


Il. LEGAL DOCUMENTS 
A. APA 


The ten documents included under this head form a sort of 
family archive containing records of a variety of legal transactions 
concerning questions of ownership and property rights, marital 


1 Jaazaniah; cf. No. 16, 1. 8, n. 6; Sachau (with great assurance) and Ungnad 
read faultily an otherwise unknown J>sjh. The father’s name may be supplemented 
with Sachau, Shephatiah (II Sam. 3:4; Jer. 38:1; Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, 
passim) or, more probably, because elsewhere found in these documents, Pelatiah, cf. 
No. 15, Col. II, 1. 2, n. 7. 

2If . . dik, then probably Zebadiah (cf. No. 15, Col. I, 1. 12, n. 5), or Obadiah 
(I Kings 18:3-7, 16; Obad. 1; I Chron. 3:21; 7:3; 8:38; 9:16, 44; 12:9; 27:19; 
II Chron. 17:7; 34:12; Ezra 8:9; Neh. 10:5; 12:25), not found elsewhere in these 
papyri, misread or misprinted by Cowley in APA, J=No. 31, 1. 18 (cf. No. 109, 
1. 2, n. 8). 

3 Cf. No. 17, Col. I, l. 12,.n. 6. 5 Possibly Beeri (Hos. 1:1; Gen. 26:34). 

4 Egyptian Ieriois. 6 Cf. No. 11, l. 11, n. 5. 

7 Both names are compounds with the name of the Egyptian god Khniim; the 
second seems to be Khniim-oh (cf. Pharaoh), ““Khnum great,” the lord of Yeb- 
Elephantine. 

8 >§m-kudurri; the Babylonian type of the name speaks for Ungnad’s identifica- 
tion of >§m with I§um, a Babylonian god of pestilence, 

9 2§m-rdm, cf. No. 15, Col. VIII, 1. 1, n. 6, and preceding note. 

© Cf. No. 11, lL. 11, n. 5. ‘ 
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affairs, matters of inheritance, etc. They settled troubles of this 
nature for three generations of one and the same Jewish family in 
Elephantine, from 471-410 B.c. Perhaps they were gathered 
together to establish claims upon an inheritance with minor details 
of which the last of them deals. Whether this be so or not, these 
family papers were apparently kept together for some occasion of 
this sort; in any case, they are admirably adapted for such a pur- 
pose, establishing both legitimacy of descent and, chiefly, legal title 
to properties. Excellently preserved, they are as a set quite as 
interesting, and from some points of view nearly if not quite as im- 
portant as anything yet found at Elephantine. 

Their title, Aramaic Papyri Discovered at Assuan, dates from 
the days when the lie of the fellah finders was still believed, while 
their truth was rejected. The truth is, of course, that these, as well 
as APE, were found, not in any mysterious hole in the rock near 
Assuan, not on the main land at all, but on the island of Yeb- 
Elephantine. 

All but the first, which is in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, are 
now in the Museum at Cairo, whose numerical designation will be 
set forth at the head of each together with the letter assigned to it 
by the original editors. 


NO. 23. AGREEMENT CONCERNING A PARTY WALL( ?) 


It is not absolutely certain that a party wall, ie., a wall on 
the boundary between the properties of two parties, is meant 
(see notes); the parallel with Kohler and Ungnad, Hammurabi’s 
Gesetz, p. 29, No. 79, is striking and adds, perhaps, to the probability 
of the interpretation given below. In any case a party of the first 
part (A) has built on ground belonging to a party of the second 
part (B), and A here renounces all right of ownership in both 
ground and construction. 

APA A, Bodl. Libr., Aram. MS, No. 1: 
On the 18th of Elul, that isthe 28th day of Pachons,‘ the rsth year 

* On these double dates see ‘‘ Chronological Notes,” AJSL, XXVII (April, 1911), 
233-66; also Ed. Mahler, “‘Die Doppeldaten der aramidischen Papyri von Assuan,” 
ZA, XXVI (February, 1912), 61-76. The translator takes this occasion publicly to 
thank Mr. J. K. Fotheringham for the gift of a copy of his able article on the “Calendar- 


Dates in the Aramaic Papyri from Assuan,” Monthly Notices of the Royal Astronomical 
Society, November, 1908. 
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of Xerxes' the king, said | Qunjh the son of Sdq an Aramaean of 
Syene, belonging to the colors of U/rjzt, to Mahseiah the son of Jdnjh, 
an Aramaean of Syene, | belonging to the colors of Urjzt,? saying: 
I came to thee and thou didst give me the gateway of thy house 
to build | one buttress-wall(?)’ there. That buttress-wall which 
is attached to my house at its corner which is toward the south 
shall be thine. | That buttress-wall shall adjoin the side of my house 
from the ground upwards from the corner of my house which is 


* The date, as now generally accepted by all competent scholars, is September 12, 
471 B.c.; Mahler’s “17th of Elul” involves a misreading of the original, as is now 
generally recognized. Xerxes is written H3pr5, as in APE Pap. 70 (Tafel 57, Pap. 
13442), No. 20 (a small fragment; beside the king’s name only a few words, “he sent 
[word ?] to thee,”’ and “‘ Egypt,” can be read with certainty), and probably, also No. 29 
(a still smaller fragment; bits of two lines are legible: . . who [are] bound [as pris- 
oners?]...|... <H>5pP<r>5, the king” ... .); cf. also No. I, 1. 1, n. 1. 

? Of these names one only, Mahseiah, is found just so in the Old Testament (Jer. 
32:12; 51:59; cf. No. 15, Col. I, l. 1). Sdq may be Zadok (II Sam. 8:17, etc.; 
I Kings 1:8, etc.; II Kings 15:33; Ezek. 40:46, etc.; Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehe- 
miah, passim), or some other form of abbreviation for Zedekiah or a similar name. 
Urjst is Persian Wartzath, Ovapl{ms. Dgl, “flag, standard,” translated “colors,” 
cf. No. 14, 1. 3, n. 4; see also G. B. Gray in JOR, XI, 92 ff. The word “colors” has 
been chosen in translation because it designates a flag used as an emblem to distin- 
guish military units from one another; complete transfer of meaning as in the German 
“Fahnlein” has not been made in English. The reading rgl, translated “quarter 
(clientéle)”” by Cowley, may now be dropped as very improbable. 

3 The word here translated “buttress wall’’ may in the original be read either 
gr or gd. The one thing quite clear is that Qynjh must build on Mahseiah’s ground 
(see plan, to follow APA), the stipulation of this document being that both ground and 
construction shall be Mahseiah’s property. This indicates a necessity, rather than a 
luxury. Now, a real necessity in not a few cases, as shown by the excavations (ZéS> 
XLVI [1910], 1-61), was a buttress wall, since the mud-brick (adobe) walls not infre- 
quently weakened and became unsafe, either through faults in hasty construction or 
by reason of the frailty of the material. If we read >gr, Assyrian, Persian, and Arabic 
derivatives from this root suggest the meaning given above, which further fits the 
description of ll. 4 and 5 perfectly. A masfaba (Cowley) is much less probable. >gd, 
a vaulted construction, probably of wood, to support an extension of Qynjh’s (roof-) 
terrace (Barth, Rév. Sém., XVII, 149 ff., and many German scholars after him) would 
have been a decided luxury, for wood was scarce in Elephantine; it would be imper- 
fectly described in ll. 4 and 5 (“from the ground up,” and it would probably have 
extended to Mahseiah’s house as well as to Zechariah’s), and of such wood con- 
struction in the private houses of that time the excavations discovered no remains 
nor palpable trace. If >gd be read, then a vaulted or arched support of a staircase 
leading to the roof or upper story of Qyngh’s house would be more probable, judging 
from the finds. Even so, however, Cowley’s “at the upper end” instead of “toward 
the south” is wrong; upward, i.e., upstream, is south, downward is north in these 
papyri, as from time immemorial in Egypt. 
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6 toward the south as far as the house of Zechariah. | Neither 
tomorrow nor on any later day shall I have power to restrain thee 
from building upon (or above) this thy buttress-wall. | If I should 
restrain thee, I will pay thee the sum of 5 kr§ by the king’s weights, 
pure silver,? and that buttress-wall | <shall be thine> neverthe- 
less.3 And if Qynjh should die, neither tomorrow nor on any later 


This line was omitted at the first writing; it is crowded between what are now 
ll. 4 and 6. It is interesting that one of the parties to the agreement, probably 
Mahseiah, in whose interest it was drawn up, should have noticed the omission of this 
important legal detail and insisted upon its insertion. The legal usage of these docu- 
ments reflects Babylonian rather than Egyptian law and practice (although of the 
latter we know very little). Space and time forbid the giving of parallels in detail. 
The student and general reader is referred to Sayce’s brief statement in the Introduc- 
tion to APA, to:C. H. W. Johns, Babylonian and Assyrian Laws, Contracts, and. Letters 
(New York, 1904), and to Kohler and Ungnad, Hundert ausgewihlie Rechtsurkunden 
(Leipzig, 1911). For more serious study the following works may be recommended: 
Kohler and Peiser, Aus dem babylonischen Rechtsleben (Leipzig, 1890); C. H. W. Johns, 
Assyrian Deeds and Documents (Cambridge, 1898-1901); Business Documents of 
Murashu Sons, Bab. Exp. of the University of Pennsylvania, Series A, No. IX, 1898 
(Hilprecht and Clay), and Vol. X, 1904 (Clay); A. T. Clay, Babylonian Records in the 
Library of Pierpont Morgan, Part I, 1912, and, expecially, Part II, 1913. See also, 
Kohler, Peiser, and Ungnad, Hammurabi’s Gesetz (Leipzig, 1904-9). For comparison 
with Talmudic usage, one may consult S. Fuchs, “Talmudische Rechtsurkunden,” 
Mitteilungen des Seminars fiir oriental. Sprachen (Berlin, 1912 and 1915), and in 
Zeitschrift fiir vergleich. Rechtswissenschaft, XXX (1913). 

2 The Kr5, as these papyri show, is a “tenner,” a money value (coin?) of ten 
shekels. “The king’s weights,” literally “stones” (cf. the singular of the same 
expression in II Sam. 14:26) represent a standard fixed by the royal government; the 
standard for the silver shekel was 5.6 grams in weight, representing a money value of 
$o.27846, making the kr5 or “tenner” 56 grams=$2.7846; cf. No. 11, |. 12, n. 7, 
and No. 14, ll. 7 and 9. The translation “pure silver” is practically certain. It 
occurs but once more in these papyri, No. 32 (APA K), ll. 10-11. Its exact meaning 
as a technical term in these locutions dealing with money values cannot be determined; 
whether or not it be an equivalent for the expression “‘r (or d) 2 to the tenner,” used 
in similar connections elsewhere (see note on No. 24=APA B, 1. 15) cannot be said. 
It is possible that a payment in silver, without regard to the gold standard for money 
values obtaining in the Persian empire, was intended. This fine for the amount of a 
sum agreed upon to be paid as penalty for offense against the agreement which con- 
stitutes the substance of the document is a characteristic feature in these papyri; cf. 
also Nos. 1 and 2. 


3 Cowley, “assuredly.” ‘Shall be” or “is thine” is omitted by inadvertence, 
or, rather, “that buttress-wall’’ was written for “the buttress-wall shall be thine’’ 
(cf. ll. 10, 11); such slips are not uncommon in these documents (see 1. 5, above, with 
n. 1), although in other respects legal details are highly developed. However well 
fixed the forms might be, duplicates were not struck off by a printing press or mani- 
folding machine in those days; they were written by the human hand. 
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day shall son or daughter, brother or sister, | near or distant relative, 
trooper or civilian,t have power to restrain Mksh? or any descendant? 
of his from building upon (or above) | that’ buttress-wall of his. 
Whoever shall restrain any one of them shall pay to him the sum 
11 which is written above, and the buttress-wall | shall be thine never- 
theless, and thou shalt have full power to build upon (or above) it 
12 upwards,‘ and I Qynjh shall not have power | to say to Mhsh, 
saying: That gateway is not thine, and thou shalt not go forth (by 
13 it) into the street which is | between us and the house of Pft‘ynjés 
the sailor. If I should restrain thee, I will pay thee the sum which 
14 is written above, | and thou shalt have full power to open that 
gateway and to go forth (by it) into the street which is between us. | 
15 Pelatiah® the son of Ahio’ has written this deed at the dictation® of 
16 Qynjh. The witnesses thereto’: | witness Mhsh the son of Isaiah, 
17 witness Stbren the son of >#rlj,” | witness Shemaiah the son of Hosea, 
18 witness Priprn the son of >riprn,* | witness Bgdt the son of Nbykdri," 


t Literally “‘master of flag and city,” “‘flag’’ being the same word as that which 
is translated “colors” above, ll. 2f., and elsewhere. Cowley’s “foreign resident or 
citizen’ rests upon his imperfect understanding of this word and of the military 
character of the “foreign residents,” whom the later and larger finds of APE definitely 
show to have been a Persian garrison. 

2 Clearly abbreviation of Mahseiah, 1. 2. 


3 Literally “son”; Cowley’s “his son” is too narrow and does not exactly render 
the original. 

4 E.g., by placing upon it one side of a barrel vault to span the gate or passageway, 
the other side springing from the side of Mahseiah’s house, to which by this process a 
new room might be added. This makes for the translation “‘buttress-wall’”’; for what 
could be built upon a staircase? Or what good would an extension of his roof terrace 
be to Qynjh, if it might be “built upon” at any moment thereafter, the space itself 
not being his property in any case. 

5 Clearly an Egyptian name, meaning “his breath is in the hands of Neit,” the 
goddess; his son, described as a cataract sailor or boatman, occurs a few years later 
in Nos. 24 and 25 (APA Band D). For a graphic illustration of the probable situa- 
tion of these houses, streets, and passageways with respect to each other see plan to 
follow APA. 

6 Cf. No. 15, Col. II, 1. 2, n. 7; No. 21, Col. II, 1. 6, n. 1. 

7 Cf. No. 13, Ll. 5, n. 5. 

8 Literally “according to the mouth of.” 9 Literally “within.” 

%0 Satibarzanes (Persian); the father’s name may be an abbreviation of a compound 
with the North-Syrian goddess <Athtar, even though there be here no further ‘to 
change the first to>, as in >A@ar-‘ateh, Athargatis. This is, however, by no means 
certain. 

*t Phrataphernes, son of Artaphernes, both Persian. 

™ Baga-data (Bagdates= Persian), son of Nabd-kudurri (Babylonian). 
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19 Nbylj the son of Drg?? | witness Bnirs the son of Rhmr*? witness 
Sim the son of Hoshaiah. 
Docket (on the outside of the roll) 
Deeds of the buttress-wall which he built, written by Qynjh to 
Mhsh. 


* Nabd-li(u) (Babylonian); Drg°, abbreviated from Drgmn, No. 24=APA B, 1. 2; 
cf. No. 27=E, 1. 19(?). 

2 The first name, not elsewhere found, may be Babylonian; the second, whose 
reading is not altogether certain, seems to be a compound of the Semitic rim, perhaps 
“mercy (of),” and the great Egyptian sun-god Re, who was combined with Khnum 
of Elephantine into Khnum-Re. 

3 Perhaps |better “document,” as being less specific; yet most of these documents 
are “deeds,” and so the word may stand, as the first translator, Cowley, put it. 
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Modern philosophy had its roots in a quickened sense of the 
distinction between the human self and the nonhuman world in 
the midst of which its existence’is cast. This enhanced self- 
consciousness of man began to move around two foci of difficulty: 
on the one hand the freshly stimulated intellect was keenly aware 
of its privilege of striving to know its environing world at first hand; 
on the other the new evaluation of human worth, accompanied 
by diminution of vital interest in the traditional “other” world of 
ecclesiastical thought, inevitably threw the objective “natural” 
world into the position of a more or less enigmatical vis-a-vis. 
Hence developed at once a twofold dualism, that of the knower 
and the object-of-knowledge, and of the self and the nonhuman 
“other.” To comprehend the difficulties of the former phase of 
this dualism has been the task of epistemology; to solve those of the 
latter, the philosophical problem of religion. The two are obviously 
closely interwoven. Any solution of either one will ultimately 
have to reckon with the other. The great need is for a philosophy 
that embraces both problems from a unitary point of view, and 
works always with an empirical rather than a speculative method. 

For an empirical theology, of course, the second of these two 
dualisms and its various difficulties and proposed solutions are of 
primary importance. But the moral self, which must face its 
environing nonhuman world and discover, for weal or woe, whether 
that world is “spiritual” or “material,” is also a knowing self, 
and the value of its religious convictions must always depend 
ultimately on the validity of its cognitional processes." To the 
primary aspect of this twofold problem the present paper is devoted; 

t “Cognitional” is here used in the broadest sense, as including any form of con- 
sciousness that seems to grasp reality. 
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of the other, its indispensable complement, a discussion will be 
given later. 

The present article is the continuation of an effort™ to state 
in brief and simple outlines the way in which what I have called 
the mechanical-mystical dilemma has presented itself in the course 
of philosophical reflection. In the previous article it was pointed 
out that when serious reflection is thrown back upon nature, on the 
collapse of some long-standing supranature scheme of things, 
man always finds some aspects of this nonsupernatural environ- 
ment which elicit from him social responses, more vague, less 
anthropomorphic, to be sure, than the original animism (or “ani- 
matism”) of primitive religion, but no less truly social in their 
essential character. Of such social responses to the nonhuman 
environment (in other than these social moods called the physical 
world) the hylozoism of the Ionians was typical, as also the ‘‘nature 
poetry” of Bruno and Boehme. This sort of attitude, instinctive- 
reflective, I have called mysticism (or classical mysticism to dis- 
tinguish it clearly from the other type, which is an attitude directed 
toward the clearly supernatural socii of the divine “other” world). 
This social sort of attitude toward nature, however, is continually 
checked and modified by the mechanical habits of thought and 
action which the events and things of life ordinarily elicit from_us. 
The mystical attitude and the mechanical attitude are thus pitted 
against each other, neither one being able to force the other com- 
pletely from the field. Thus through philosophy runs the mystical- 
mechanical dilemma. 

It was pointed out, further, that the outstanding efforts to find 
some resolution of this dilemma have moved upon one or other 
of three levels. In the first period, that of Greek philosophy, 
the problem was typically upon an objective level; in the second, 
from Bruno’ to Leibniz, subjective-objective, that is, the external 
physical world is mechanically interpreted, the inner world is felt to 

* See “The Primary Problem for an Empirical Theology,” American Journal of 
Theology, XXII (April, 1918), 233. 

2 In its beginnings, it is true, this period attributes to the “‘macrocosm” a quasi- 
personal quality, under the idea of natura naturans, and in so far it remains on the 


first or objective level. But the subjective-objective dualism is soon clearly formu- 
lated by Descartes. 
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be spiritual, that is, it is mystically interpreted, and hence the 
problem of the relation between the microcosm and the macrocosm, 
the res cogitans and the res extensa, the ““monad” which is soul 
and the “monad” which is (or seems to be) matter. Though © 
Rousseau and the Romantic movement gave a check to the victory 
which, in rationalism, mechanism seemed to be winning over 
mysticism, the advent of physiological psychology, in particular, 
plunged thought into the old dilemma again, and during the last _ 
three-quarters of a century the battle has been waged with increas- 
ing bitterness, on the question whether the soul or the mind can 
have, rightfully, any mystical evaluation at all, or whether the 
human spirit must be seen in the last analysis as only an exceedingly 
complex mechanism of strictly material forces or elements. Of the 
tendency to give the inner life this latter purely mechanistic inter- 
pretation, Haeckel’s philosophy is typical. 

On the third level, however, the problem is given a distinctly 
new formulation by Kant. His “Copernican revolution” consists, 
in a word, in relegating the question of the ultimate nature of 
reality, as it is apart from human consciousness, to the limbo of the 
unknowable and in striving instead to understand how it is that 
the human mind, by virtue of its very constitution, gives to experi- 
ence the two incompatible aspects of necessity and freedom, and 
then to discovér the underlying unity of this, the mind’s twofold 
activity, which produces these apparent irreconcilables. The 
explanation of how the mind mechanizes experience is given in the 
Critique of the Pure Reason; of how it mysticizes experience, in 
the Critique of the Practical Reason; of how these two are funda- 
mentally unitary, in the Critique of the Judgment (especially the 
first part, concerning the aesthetic judgment). 

It will be helpful to make, for the present, a definite effort to 
keep this phase of the significance of Kant’s innovation distinct 
from the epistemological questions with which it is so closely con- 
nected. So far as the religious problem is concerned the importance 
of Kant consists simply in this, first, that the mechanical-mystical 

* Haeckel, in reality, only pushes the problem back to the first level, in that he 


attributes to the material atom a rudimentary sort of feeling or inclination—only 
one more of the many modifications of hylozoism. 
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dilemma becomes primarily a question of how the human mind 
by virtue of its own operations gives of the same facts both a 
mechanistic and a mystical interpretation; and that, secondly, the 
reconciliation of these irreconcilables is seen to be primarily a 
psychological and not a metaphysical problem. This is the new 
cue for the discussion of the old problem. In so far as it has been 
ignored by the nineteenth-century philosophy nothing new has 
been added to the earlier viewpoints. And for the most part it has 
been ignored on account of three different directions in which the 
philosophy of the century has moved. 

1. The epistemological difficulties of a human idealism at 
once pushed philosophers on to an absolute idealism. Within this 
“absolute” doctrine the same mechanistic-mystical dilemma 
asserted itself again, so that, as in the case of rationalism and 
Rousseau, there was the antagonism of the mathematical-logical 
ideal and the ethical-emotional ideal; in absolute idealism we find 
a rationalistic dialectic which tends toward a denial that the 
absolute is “personal” (e.g., Bradley), and an ethico-mystical 
tendency which asserts that the absolute is “personal” (e.g., 
Royce). But obviously any attempt at a reconciliation of these 
opposing viewpoints must, in the nature of the case, be meta- 
physical or merely dialectical; and such an undertaking is not 
in line with the psychological method which Kant undertook 
(which, it is true, gave place to a logical and metaphysical pro- 
cedure before his task had been carried very far). 

2. The inevitable reaction against idealism carried the problem 
back at once to the first, the objective, level. Herbart’s “reals,” 
for instance, are an attempted amalgamation of the primitive static 
and the primitive dynamic conceptions—the “reals” are abso- 
lutely changeless in themselves, and yet each seeks to “preserve 
its identity against disturbances on the part of the other reals.” 
The common, unconfessed assumption of all such systems, from 
Democritus to Haeckel, is that if one can but reduce the non- 
dynamic (the non-mystical or mechanical) and the dynamic (the 
mystical) phases of experience each to the lowest conceivable 
terms, they will somehow fuse in a single type of existence, a simple 
entity. The success of all such systems depends upon either an 
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elusive fallacy of equivocation, as in the case of Leibnitz’ use of the 
term “representation,” or the uncritical acceptance of a hyphenated 
atom or monad in place of the rejected enigma of a hyphenated 
(mechanical-mystical) world. 

_ 3. The century has been characterized by heroic efforts to ignore 
both the religious and the epistemological problems by restricting 
philosophical attention to the questions of the relation of the self 
and its human environment. But it is interesting to observe how 
inevitably these movements are forced to come ultimately face 
to face with the very extra-human reality from which they tried to 
withdraw reflection. In this third tendency there are three clearly 
distinguishable types. (a) Positivism. But note that Comte, in 
his later days, recognizes the need of religion to supply the social 
movement with an adequate dynamic, and therefore elaborates his 
“religion of humanity”; this is a long step toward grounding 
ethics in an extra-human background, for “humanity” spans 
the ages and takes on some sort of cosmic significance. Guyau 
goes farther and describes ethical conduct as a sort of co-operation 
with the cosmos or with nature. (0) Utilitarianism. But note 
that Spencer’s evolutionism drags the utilitarian ethics irresistibly 
into the realm of the philosophy of the extra-human by raising 
the question as to the relation between the law of biological survival 
and the law of human conduct; through Huxley and Green this 
issue is pushed on into an idealistic metaphysics. (c) In Germany, 
Max Stirner and Bahnsen give the non-metaphysical ethics an 
utterly individualistic tendency, defending a regardlessly solipsistic 
morality. Deprived thus of even its social anchorage (which it 
had in those typical French and English movements), the reaction 
against the philosophical tradition, with its apparently unsolvable 
religious and epistemological perplexities, finds a frantic culmina- 
tion in the Nietzschian demand for a “‘ revaluation of all values.” 

We come back then to the question as to how far Kant’s formu- 
lation of the mechanical-mystical dilemma has guided philosophy 
in the last century. In one way his example has had a very great 
effect, in the practical dualism of existence and value, of intellectual 
processes and appreciative insight, of scientific method and religious 
faith, which has played so large a part in recent thought. For 
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example, the whole Ritschlian movement is based on the Kantian 
dualism of the “pure reason” and the “practical reason.” But 
this neo-Kantian movement fails to do justice to Kant’s concern 
for the underlying unity of the mind, which, as said above, found 
expression in his Critique of the Judgment. 

The philosopher who in recent times has made the greatest 
effort to orient this problem of the mechanistic-mystical aspects 
of life on the third level, that of Kantian constructive idealism, 
and to seek a solution for it from the larger Kantian viewpoint 
is Bergson. He starts, as Kant did, to make a psychological study 
of the contradictory testimony which our human consciousness 
gives as to the natureof reality; his psychology proves inadequate, 
as Kant’s did, and is supplemented by metaphysics; he combines a 
constructive idealism with dualism and realism, as Kant also did. 
(And yet, professing a radical empiricism and a thoroughgoing 
evolutionism, he seems to some to have much in common with the 
“pragmatism” of William James.) It seems to the present writer 
that a brief examination of Bergson’s philosophy may make a 
particularly appropriate background against which to suggest the 
direction in which a strictly psychological, non-metaphysical 
method of approaching this ancient dilemma must probably 
proceed. 

Let us note, in the first place, how forcibly Bergson states the 
issue regarding the mechanical and mystical aspects of experience, 
especially in that realm where the ancient debate has taken on its 
peculiarly modern intensity, that of the inner life. This is the 
theme of the first of his three major works, Essai sur les données 
immédiates de la conscience." Note in the first place his discussion 
of the two conceptions of causality, the mathematical and the 
dynamic. These two conceptions are continually striving to 
replace each other. 

Unfortunately the habit has grown up of taking the principle of causality 
in both senses at the same time Sometimes we think particularly of the 
regular succession of physical phenomena and of the kind of inner effort by 

? Paris, 1889; English translation by Pogson, Time and Free Will. Macmillan, 
1910 (3d ed. 1913). 

* Op. cit., pp. 204 ff. and 211 ff. 
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which one becomes another; sometimes we fix our mind on the absolute regu- 
larity of the phenomena, and from the idea of regularity we pass by impercep- 
tible steps to that of mathematical necessity And we do not see any 
harm in letting these two conceptions blend into one another and in assigning 
greater importance to the one or the other according as we are more or less con- 
cerned with the interests of science.* 


But with the progress of science this quasi-personal notion of 
causation is more and more excluded in favor of mathematical 
equivalence. 


The sundering of these two ideas is an accomplished fact in the natural 
sciences. The physicist may speak of forces and even picture their mode of 
action by analogy with an inner effort, but he will never introduce this hypothe- 
sis into a scientific explanation. Even those who, with Faraday, replace the 
extended atoms by dynamic points will treat the centres of force and the lines 
of force mathematically, without troubling about force itself considered as an 
activity or an effort. It then comes to be understood that the relation of 
external causality is purely mathematical and has no resemblance to the 
relation between psychical force and the act which springs from it.? 


Science cannot deal with time and motion except on condition of first 
eliminating the essential and qualitative element of time, duration, and of 
motion, mobility.3 


Nevertheless, we cannot entirely succeed in mathematicizing 


the natural world. On this pertinacity of the anthropopathic ele- 
ment in our conception of nature, the way in which some not 
entirely necessary factor seems to remain, our feeling for a residual 
spontaneity in the natural process, note the following: 

We certainly feel, it is true, that although things do not endure, as we do 
ourselves, nevertheless there must be some reason why phenomena are seen to 
succeed one another instead of being set out all at once. And this is why the 
notion of causality, although it gets indefinitely near that of identity, will 
never seem to us to coincide with it, unless we conceive clearly the idea of a 
mathematical mechanism or unless some subtle metaphysic removes our 
very legitimate scruples on that point.‘ 


With regard to the inner life there is the same mechanical- 
mystical dilemma as in the case of outer fact. 

“There are finally two different selves, one of which is, as it were, the 
external projection of the other, its spatial and, so to speak, social representa- 

Op. cit., p. 216 (last italics mine). 3 Op. cit., p. 115. 

20>. cit., pp. 218-19. 4 Op. cit., p. 210. 
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tion. We reach the former by deep introspection, which leads us to grasp our 
inner states as living things, constantly becoming, as states not amenable to 
measure, which permeate one another and of which the succession in duration 
has nothing in common with juxtaposition in homogeneous space. But the 
moments at which we thus grasp ourselves are rare, and that is just why we are 
rarely free. The greater part of the time we live outside ourselves, hardly 
perceiving anything of ourselves but our own ghost, a colorless shadow which 
pure duration projects into homogeneous space. Hence our life unfolds in 
space rather than in time; we live for the external world rather than for our- 
selves; we speak rather than think; we “are acted” rather than act ourselves. 
To act freely is to recover possession of oneself, and to get back into pure 
duration.” 


“But, in our view, there is a third course which might be taken, namely, 
to carry ourselves back in thought to those moments of our life when we made 
some serious decision, moments unique of their kind, which: will never be 
repeated—any more than the past phases in the history of a nation will ever 
come back again. We should see that if these past states cannot be adequately 
expressed in words or artificially reconstructed by a juxtaposition of simpler 
states, it is because in their dynamic unity and wholly qualitative multiplicity 
they are phases of our real and concrete duration, a heterogeneous duration and 
a living one. We should see that, if our action was pronounced by us to be 
free, it is because the relation of this action to the state from which it issued 
could not be expressed by a law, this psychic state being unique of its kind and 
unable ever to occur again. We should see, finally, that the very idea of 
necessary determination here loses every shred of meaning, that there cannot be 
any question either of foreseeing the act before it is performed or of reasoning 
about the possibility of the contrary action once the deed is done, for to have 
all the conditions given is, in concrete duration, to place oneself at the very 
moment of the act and not to foresee it. But we should also understand the 
illusion which makes the one party think that they are compelled to deny 
freedom, and the others that they must define it. Jt is because the transition 
is made by imperceptible steps from concrete duration, whose elements permeate 
one another, to symbolical duration, whose moments are set side by side, and conse- 
quently from free activity to conscious automatism. It is because, although 
we are free whenever we are willing to get back into ourselves, it seldom happens 
that we are willing. It is because, finally, even in the cases where the action 
is freely performed, we cannot reason about it without setting out its condi- 
tions externally to one another, therefore in space and no longer in pure dura- 
tion. The problem of freedom has thus sprung from a misunderstanding; it has 
been to the moderns what the paradoxes of the Eleatics were to the ancients, 
and, like these paradoxes, it has its origin in the illusion through which we 


Op. cit., pp. 231-32. 
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confuse succession and simultaneity, duration and extensity, quality and 
quantity.’’* 


“In whatever way, in a word, freedom is viewed, it cannot be denied except 
on condition of identifying time with space; it cannot be defined except on 
condition of demanding that space should adequately represent time; it cannot 
be argued about in one sense or the other except on condition of previously con- 
fusing succession and simultaneity. All determinism will thus be refuted 
by experience, but every attempt to define freedom will open the way to 
determinism.’” 


Certainly we are under a great obligation to Bergson for stating 
so clearly the dilemma of the mind that is both religious and 
scientific. The fact stands out—amazing, fascinating. In the 
great moments of life we know ourselves to be free, but we can give 
no account of the experience in definite description, without, ipso 
facto, showing the whole experience to be utterly determined, step 
by step, element by element, in unbroken and unbreakable suc- 
cession of cause and effect, condition and consequence. We know 
our own free act as free and spontaneous, but the moment we 
reflect upon it our freedom utterly vanishes. The Greeks began this 
baffling quest -by finding the world, self-contradictingly, both 
spirit and matter, both spontaneous and machine-like, both fortui- 
tous congeries of soulless atoms and meaningful system of events 
andends. For us moderns the struggle of the two motifs has been, 
by psychology, reduced to the more bitterly contested arena of 
inner experience. That this is the core, the crux, of the religious 
problem, there can be no doubt. The fact that Bergson has put 
his finger so definitely and clearly upon it and has offered an appar- 
ently promiseful solution is ample explanation of his great popu- 
larity with thoughtful religious people. 

Let me anticipate here, for the sake of clearness and emphasis, 
the point which I hope to make at the conclusion of this paper. 
Bergson’s problem turns upon this éransition made by imperceptible 
steps from intuition to intellect, from the mystical to the mechanistic 
type of cognitional consciousness. The question is, Are these 
steps really imperceptible? In spite of the fact that in many 
places Bergson speaks of intuition (or instinct) and intellect as 

Op. cit., pp. 238-40 (italics mine). 2 Op. cit., p. 230. 
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fused and blended in every moment of consciousness (and so, 
one would think, amenable to close psychological scrutiny and 
possible disentanglement), he has conceived of them, in his meta- 
physics, as so profoundly different in their respective natures 
that any actual psychological account of the “transition,” any 
analysis of the “steps,” from intuitional to intellectual operations is 
simply out of the question. If his psychology had been adequate 
to the task of analyzing these so-called “imperceptible steps,” 
would not his metaphysical account of the gulf between instinct 
and intellect have been quite uncalled for? In other words, if 
the gulf which seems to yawn between them could be seen, by 
psychological analysis, to be filled with a series of conscious states 
differing not in kind but only in innumerable delicate degrees, no 
metaphysical explanation would be required, for the gulf would not 
exist. A more adequate psychology would render unnecessary a 
more “subtle metaphysic.”’ ‘This doubtless is the direction in which 
an empirical theology must look for light on its primary problem, 
the mechanical-mystical dilemma. 

What then is the explanation which Bergson gives of this 
peculiarity of human experience, that by a kind of mystical direct 
apprehension we grasp the reality of spontaneity and freedom but 
by every act of intellectual reflection thereon we inevitably cognize 
our acts and thoughts as utterly determined, of this “illusion 
through which we confuse succession and simultaneity, duration and 
extensity, quality and quantity,” of the fact that “the transition 
is made by imperceptible steps from concrete duration, whose ele- 
ments permeate one another, to symbolical duration, whose 
elements are set out side by side”? 

The explanation is, briefly, as follows: 

The Original Impetus, the Elan vital, the primordial ‘“con- 
sciousness,” like a jet of steam, becomes “‘ congealed” into a kind of 
inert negation of its self; falls back, as it were, upon itself and so 
offers a kind of resistance and obstruction to its own free movement. 
This “inverse movement” of “consciousness” is “matter.” But 
the Elan vital pushes its way into matter, retarding its “inverse” 
tendency, in part held back by it and in part carrying it along on its 
own current. In this partial imprisoning of the Impetus by its 
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inverse movement, in this organization of inert matter by “con- 
sciousness,” consists what we mean by “‘life.” Life takes three 
directions—torpor, instinct, intellect. These, it is important to 
note, are not successive stages or levels but parallel branches of 
evolution. The contrasted characters of instinct and intellect 
are explained on the ground that in its progress life as instinct has 
been turned inward upon itself, whereas life as intellect has been 
turned toward matter. Instinct has thus a power of getting 
directly at the secrets of vital processes, whereas intellect must play 
forever upon the surface of living things as upon the surface of inert 
solids. ; 

The following citations (from Mitchell’s translation of Creative 
Evolution) will make clear the foregoing interpretation. 


Consciousness, or supraconsciousness, is the name for the rocket whose 
extinguished fragments fall back as matter; consciousness again is the name 
for that which subsists of the rocket itself passing through the fragments 
and lighting them up into organisms [p. 261]. 

Life appears in its entirety as an immense wave which starting from a 
centre spreads outwards and which on almost the whole of its circumference 
is stopped and converted into oscillation [p. 266]. 

That undivided movement of descent which is materiality itself [p. 271]. 

The double form of consciousness is then due to the double form of the 
real, and theory of knowledge must be dependent upon metaphysics [p. 178]. 

Vegetative torpor, instinct, and intelligence—these, then, are the elements 
that coincided in the vital impulsion common to plants and animals, and 
which, in the course of a development in which they were made manifest in most 
unforeseen forms, have been dissociated by the very fact of their growth. The 
cardinal error which, from Aristotle onwards, has vitiated most of the philosophies 
of nature is to see in vegetative, instinctive, and rational life, three successive degrees 
of the development of one and the same tendency, whereas they are three divergent 
directions of an activity which has split up as it grew. The difference between 
them is not a difference of intensity, nor, more generally, of degree, but of 
kind [p. 135]. 

One of the clearest results of biology has been to show that evolution has’ 
taken place along divergent lines. It is at the extremity of two of these lines— 
the two principal—that we find intelligence and instinct in forms almost pure 
[p. 175]. 

Intuition and intellect represent two opposite directions of the work of con- 
sciousness: intuition goes in the very direction of life itself; intellect goes in the 
inverse direction and thus finds itself naturally in accordance with the move- 
ment of matter [p. 267]. 
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Instinct and intellect are two divergent developments of one and the same 
principle, which in the one case remains within itself, in the other steps out of 
itself and becomes absorbed in the utilization of inert matter. This gradual 
divergence testifies to a radical incompatibility and points to the fact that it 
is impossible for intelligence to reabsorb instinct. That which is instinctive in 
instinct cannot be expressed in terms of intelligence [p. 167]. 

Consciousness is essentially free; it is freedom itself; but it cannot pass 
through matter without settling on it, without adapting itself to it. This 
adaptation is what we call intellectuality [p. 270]. 

The intellect has been cut out of it [life] by a process resembling that which 
has generated matter [p. 268]. 

If consciousness has thus split up into intuition and intelligence it is because 
of the need it had to apply itself to matter at the same time as it had to follow 
the stream of life [p. 178]. 

The success of physics would be inexplicable, if the movement which con- 
stitutes materiality were not the same movement which, prolonged by us to 
its end, that is to say, to homogeneous space, results in making us count, 
measure, follow in their respective variations terms that are functions one of 
another. To effect this prolongation of the movement, our intellect has only 
to let itself go, for it runs naturally to space and mathematics, intellectuality 
and materiality being of the same nature and having been produced in the 
same way [p. 210]. 

For—we cannot too often repeat it—intelligence and instinct are turned 
in opposite directions, the former toward inert matter, the latter toward life. 
Intelligence, by means of science, which is its work, will deliver up to us more 
and more the secret of physical operations; of life it brings us, and, moreover, 
only claims to bring us, a translation in terms of inertia. It goes all around life, 
taking from outside the greatest possible number of views of it, drawing it into 
itself instead of entering into it. But it is to the very inwardness of life that 
intuition leads us [p. 176]. 

The intellectual representation of continuity is negative, being at bottom 
only the refusal of our mind before any actually given system of decomposition 
to regard it as the only possible one. Of the discontinuous alone does the intel- 
lect form a clear idea [p. 154]. 

Of immobility alone does the intellect form a clear idea [p. 155]. 

The intellect is characterized by a natural inability to comprehend life 
[p. 165]. 


The main purpose of the present discussion is to point out, first, 
that Bergson’s philosophy has the inveterate mechanical-mystical 
dilemma as its central problem; then, that his discussion which 
begins with psychological analysis (the third level, upon which 
the problem has gained a footing since Kant’s great innovation) 
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is soon forced to re-enter the metaphysical realm because of 
the inadequacy of this psychological analysis; and, finally, to sug- 
gest, against this background, the direction in which a more 
tenacious and consistent psychological investigation must probably 
proceed in order to overcome this deficiency, and thus enable 
empirical theology to come to terms with science upon ground that 
is itself a proper subject for strictly scientific treatment. A criti- 
cism of the Bergsonian metaphysics, therefore, is beside the mark. 
It is, however, pertinent to the main issue to note at least one 
point (a pivotal point it is) in which the metaphysics most obvi- 
ously points to an unsolved psychological problem, and to indicate 
how unsatisfactory the proffered metaphysical solution is. And 
the point in question is not merely a pivotal point so far as Berg- 
son’s treatment of this religious problem is concerned; it is like- 
wise essential to his treatment of the other, the epistemological, 
phase of that great underlying self-and-nature dualism which, as I 
indicated at the outset, is the most important motif of modern 
philosophy. I refer to his doctrine of the relation between the 
spatiality of matter and the spatiality of the intellect. Note 
the following characteristic statements:* ‘‘ Determinations of space 
or categories of the understanding, whichever we will, spatiality 
and intellectuality being moulded on each other” (p. 257). “‘In- 
tellectuality and materiality have been constituted in detail by 
reciprocal adaptation” (p. 186). ‘The division of unorganized 
matter into separate bodies is relative to our senses and to our 
intellect, and matter, looked at as an indivisible whole must be a 
flux rather than a thing” (p. 186). “It is our perception which 
cuts inert matter into distinct bodies” (p. 227). But compare 
with these last two statements the following: “Things have a 
natural tendency to fit into a frame of this kind.” “A certain 
natural geometry suggested by the most general and immediately 
perceived properties of solids” (p. 161). In a word, space is partly 
real and partly ideal; matter has a “certain natural geometry,” 
and “all the operations of our intellect tend to geometry.” ‘When 
we observe that a thing really is there where it acts, we shall be led 
to say (as Faraday was) that all the atoms interpenetrate and 
* Mitchell’s translation of Creative Evolution. 
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that each of them fills the world. On such a hypothesis, the atom, 
or more generally the material point, becomes simply a view of the 
mind, a view which we come to take when we continue far enough 
the work (wholly relatiye to our faculty of acting) by which we 
subdivide matter into bodies. Yet it is undeniable that matter 
lends itself to this subdivision, and that in supposing it breakable 
into parts external to one another, we are constructing a science 
sufficiently representative of the real” (p. 203). 

And what is the explanation of this reciprocal spatiality of 
matter and intellect? The most concise statement is the following: 
“The space of our geometry and the spatiality of things are mutu- 
ally engendered by the reciprocal action and reaction of two terms 
which are essentially the same, but which move each in the direc- 
tion inverse of the other... . ,’* a statement which neither in 
itself nor in its thirty-odd pages of exposition is very illuminating 
or convincing. But—and this is the important thing—Bergson’s 
treatment suggests here the very point at which the problem of 
knowledge needs most to be attacked. ‘“‘This long analysis was 
necessary to show how the real can pass from tension to extension 
and from freedom to mechanical necessity by way of inversion.” 
But this analysis begins with a little psychological introspection. 
Query: Might not a more thoroughgoing psychology, genetic as 
well as introspective, with the aid of physics, give us a more empiri- 
cal and hence a more useful account of this undeniable reciprocity 
of spatiality, of quantity-ness, between thought and things, which 
is the strength of exact science and the stronghold of realism ? 

Let us now note some general aspects of Bergson’s psychology. 
Probably its chief point of inadequacy is its lack of an appreciation 
of the instinctive nature and primary importance of social experi- 
ence. For Bergson the individual seems to be primary and social 
consciousness secondary. This inadequacy is of special importance 
in connection with the question of the self. What is the “funda- 
mental self,” and what are the “parasitic selves” of which he 

1 Op. cit., p. 202. This recalls the similar fashion in which Aristotle resolved the 
dilemma as it shaped itself in his time, namely the skilful playing upon one another 
of two mutually necessary and strictly complementary conceptions. See the preced- 
ing article on this subject in the American Journal of Theology, XXII (April, 1918), 242. 

2 Op. cit., p. 236. 3 Op. cit., pp. 199-220. 


' 
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speaks so often? Here one cannot but observe how little Bergson 
appreciates the part which social experience plays in the actualiza- 
tion of any real selfhood. For him the parasitic self is the “spa- 
tialized,” that is, social, self. The fundamental self is essentially 
nonsocial. 


As the self thus refracted and thereby broken to pieces is much better 
adapted to the requirements of social life in general and language in par- 
ticular, consciousness prefers it and gradually loses sight of the fundamental self. 
Below the self with well-defined states, a self in which succeeding each other 
means melting into one another, and forming an organic whole 
are generally content with the first, i.e., with the shadow of the self projected 
into homogeneous space.! . . . . In order to recover this fundamental self, 
as the unsophisticated consciousness would perceive it, a vigorous effort 
of analysis is necessary, which will isolate the fluid inner states from their 
image, first refracted, then solidified, in homogeneous space.? 


But to discover the ‘‘fundamental self” by withdrawing from all 
human intercourse, surely that is impossible. Yet Bergson is 
certainly right in insisting that if we are to get to the bottom of life’s 
problem we must discover the fundamental self and assign it a 
rightful sway over the parasitic selves. That indeed is a most 
important point for the philosophy of religion. But an empirical 
procedure would surely require every man to answer the question, 
what is for him his fundamental self? If the psychologist can 
discover any unanimity in the results of such an inquiry, well and 
good—such a definition may be taken as authoritative. But the 
futility of looking for a self that is just itself, a pure, isolated, uncon- 
ditioned self, surely is apparent. The great question is, In what 
situation is the self most active, most free, most alive? What is 
the most vital relationship in which we find it? When is a man 
most truly himself? Even our freedom, whenever and however 
deeply experienced, is never an utterly relationless freedom. We 
are free for something, from something, to do something, to be 
something. Just sheer unadulterated freedom is the barest ab- 
straction. And furthermore, it may well be that the less impor- 
tant phases of life are not so much parasitic selves as conditioning 
and contributing selves. The fundamental self is the organizing 


* Time and Free Will, p. 128. ? Ibid., p. 129. 
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self, the dominating self, the integrating and unifying self, the self 
of most vital function. 

The psychology of Bergson, then, has this crucial defect of 
isolating the self. But this is a twofold isolation. In the first place 
the self is regarded as fundamentally individual, atomistic. The 
social self is a ‘parasitic self.”” The “real self” is a self which can 
never be known in social, that is spatialized, experience. In the 
second place the “real self” is still further isolated within the 
larger and more “spatial” phases of even personal experience. 
To find this real self one must turn in upon the deepest of “deep- 
seated psychic states.” Now this is a most interesting counter- 
part of the Cartesian self.. The self which has figured strategically 
in the post-Cartesian epistemological discussions is the knowing self. 
Cogito, ergo sum. ‘The real self is the self of cognitive function. 
This cognizing self has been isolated within the vague general 
matrix of experience, and from this isolation have grown the whole 
brood of epistemological perplexities. But for Bergson the isolated 
self is the exact opposite of the Cartesian cognizing self. It is the 
self which does not cognize but feels, intuits. But the isolation is 
no less extreme and no less troublesome. For the Cartesian the 
fatal difficulty is to pass from the acts of the isolated cognizing 
self to the common-sense, everyday acts and experiences of the 
human organism. For Bergson the difficulty is to pass from the 
acts of the isolated pure durational self to commonplace knowledge 
and social, spatial experience. In this Bergson is, though appar- 
ently so far removed from the traditional epistemologists, really at 
one with them. Likewise he is at one with them in isolating the 
self from the social organism of which it is an integral part. The 
two sorts of isolation, however, are practically the same. It is a 
severing of the vital ties between the so-called real self and its 
supposedly less real experience. The importance of this point 
cannot be overestimated. With such a psychology no one can 
possibly escape the necessity of seeking in metaphysics a cure of 
the troubles which follow in its train. It surely is obvious that 
since such an isolation of the self is artificial any other solution than 
an undoing of this isolation is bound to be artificial. If this isola- 
tion be frankly denied, the passing by “imperceptible” steps from 
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the experience of the so-called real self to that of the so-called 
parasitic self is not a mystery to be solved by a “subtle meta- 
physics,”’ but a process capable of psychological analysis. 

There is another most important point in which Bergson has 
failed to scrutinize closely enough the actually observable work- 
ings of the human mind. The business of the intellect, he insists, 
is to facilitate our actions upon solids. In this, and in so far, he 
is an “instrumentalist.” But he stops far short of the broad truth 
recognized today by many American psychologists and logicians, 
namely, that intellectual processes are “‘instrumental”’ not only for 
action upon solids but for all desired ends, whether they be ethical, 
religious, political, or physical. Not only so, but these “instru- 
mental” forms of consciousness are not merely spatial in their 
essential character; rather they are “abstract’”—this is their 
very usefulness, in that irrelevant characteristics of things and 
events are pro tempore ignored, and only the one or the few char- 
acteristics of those things or events which are of supreme impor- 
tance in the situation are emphasized or even noticed. No doubt 
the spatializing, unitizing type of “abstraction” is of tremendous 
importance; but the “intellectual” processes are not necessarily 
only spatial. ‘“Spaciality” is no doubt a conspicuous character 
of “‘intellectuality,” but by no means all of it. And “fabrication,” 
action upon solids, is no doubt a conspicuous example of instru- 
mental consciousness, but it by no means monopolizes it. 

But not only is Bergson’s metaphysics made necessary by the 
inadequacy of his psychology; not only is this metaphysics quite 
unconvincing, especially in such a central matter as the theory of 
“inversion”; but the basic distinction between instinct and 
intellect leads logically to the most undesirable practical conse- 
quences. The isolation of the intuitional self from the intellectual 
self, in spite of the “subtle metaphysics’ which seeks to reveal their 
underlying unity, continues the divorce of religion and science; and 
the isolation of the real self from the social self continues the divorce 
between religion and social endeavor. Social life, civilization, the 
technique of progress, are obviously dependent upon the intellect. 
All mystical experience, all sense of freedom and spontaneity, all 
direct sense of the original life, these, for Bergsonism, are functions 
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of intuition. To save our souls we must renounce the world. 
There is no idea of a corporate salvation. The fusion of scientific 
social service and religious enthusiasm is logically impossible. But 
this means ethical apriorism, religious fanaticism, and socially 
barren intellectualism. To separate the real self and the social 
self, the self of intuition and the self of collective endeavor, is to 
divorce the vision of God and the task of civilization, to paralyze the 
Christian conscience, to quench the dream of the twentieth- 
century religion of a “‘new heaven and a new earth wherein dwelleth 
righteousness.” 

To summarize the foregoing discussion of Bergson: His phi- 
losophy is primarily an effort to resolve the mechanical-mystical 
dilemma upon the plane of constructive idealism (the third level 
on which this ancient perplexity has moved). This task evidently 
calls for a psychological examination of the antagonistic mechaniz- 
ing and mysticizing activities of consciousness, and an attempt . 
to find some underlying unity of the two tendencies. Bergson, 
however, has recourse to a so-called intuitional metaphysics to sup- 
plement his psychology (“theory of knowledge and theory of life” 
seeming to him to be “inseparable’’). The real reason, however, 
why metaphysics is so soon fallen back upon probably is that his 
psychology is fundamentally inadequate. As it is, the core of his 
metaphysical explanation, the theory of “inversion,” is not by any 
means convincing, and the dualism of intuition and intellect is not 
sufficiently mitigated by Bergson’s theory of evolution to remove 
the unfortunate practical dualism of religion and science, religion 
and social endeavor. What then are the chief points of inadequacy 
in the psychology with which Bergson approaches the mechanical- 
mystical problem? There are four such points: (a) the individual 
self is too much isolated from its real social matrix; (0) the “‘instru- 
mental” character of intellectual processes is too closely restricted, 
being affirmed only of the consciousness accompanying our action 
on solids; (c) the instinctive-intuitional and the intellectual phases 
of consciousness are too rigidly distinguished, even though their 
fusion in common experience is admitted; (d) no effort is made 
toward a genuinely genetic psychological study of the “undeniable” 
mystery of a mutual spatiality in thought and things, but instead 
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we are given a purely speculative account of the common genesis 
of intellect and matter. 

Of the first two of these four defects we have in contemporary 
American thought abundant correction: of the first in our social 
psychology* and of the second in the literature of “experimental 
logic.”* Some of the discussions in the latter have a bearing also 
upon the third point. But so far as I am aware the last two 
difficulties have not been discussed in any way that throws light 
upon the problem of religion. It is the question involved in the 
third of the four points‘ urged here against Bergson’s psychology 
that is most crucial for the primary phase of the problem of religion, 
which is, as this and the preceding article have maintained, the 
mechanical-mystical dilemma. I have already stated the issue.5 
It amounts simply to this: ignoring for the time being the question 
as to which of the two types of cognitional consciousness gives us 
the nearer approach to reality, we are primarily concerned to under- 
stand how or why we do move from one type to the other, how they 
are related to each other, what, in a word, the “imperceptible 
steps”’ actually are by means of which we pass from the moment 
of “practical reason” to that of “pure reason,” from that of 


“duration” to that of “‘spatiality,” from the mystical to the 
mechanical, from religion to science. For surely these are not two 
incommensurable activities of a divided ego, but are part and 
parcel of each other, inextricably interwoven, fused by innumerable 
connective activities, with which they are continuous, into an 
integral organic consciousness. 


t E.g., Cooley, Social Organization; Human Nature and the Social Order. 

2E.g., Dewey, et al., Studies in Logical Theory; Moore, Existence Meaning and 
Reality, Decennial Publications of University of Chicago, First Series, Vol. III. 

3 E.g., Moore, chapter entitled “The Reformation of Logic,’’ in Creative Intelli- 
gence, p. 75- 

4On both the third and fourth points I hope to make a few tentative suggestions 
in my next article in The American Journal of Theology. 

5 Supra, p. 384. 
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The abbey of Cluny, from whose ascetic precincts the movement 
was destined to come forth to overturn the world, had a humble 
beginning. In 910 William, count of Auvergne and duke of Aqui- 
taine, for the safety of his soul deeded to Berno,’ abbot of Beaume 
and Gigny, a small tract located on the borders of the little river 
Grosne in the county of Macon, in the midst of the hills which 
marked the watershed between the Loire and the Saéne, whence 
in clear weather one might descry the blue ridge of the Jura. No 
spot was more central to Christian Europe, for it was accessible to 
the Alpine passes into Italy over which ran the pilgrimage roads to 
Rome, and on the edge between Germany and France in proximity 
to the future broad commercial highway which was soon to develop 
through mid-Europe via the Saéne and the Meuse rivers. The 
territory was neither French nor imperial, but part of the “middle 
kingdom” of Burgundy. 

At the time of its foundation Cluny was in a secluded and 
forested spot. The original group of Cluniacs was made up of 
six monks from Beaume and six from Gigny.? After seventeen 
years of rule Berno gave way to Odo, a young noble, a native of the 
county of Maine, who had for some years been in the service of 
William of Aquitaine and had then abruptly renounced the world 
and come to Cluny. With him the energetic and expansive history 
of Cluny really begins. He was the first of a long list of abbots— 
all of noble blood—remarkable for their moral force and admini- 
strative ability. 

While nominally adhering to the ancient Benedictine rule, 
actually Cluny created a new type of monasticism, even though 


* On Berno’s life before he came to Cluny, see Poupardin, Le royawme de Provence 
sous les Carolingiens, 153. 


? Sackur, I, 40. 3 Ibid., I, 41; Vita Odonis, I, c. 1. 
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its influence was exerted more to reorganize cloisters already estab- 
lished than to found new ones. Practically most of the de novo 
Cluniac monasteries were those belonging to the Congregation of 
Hirschau in Southern Germany.’ Cluny emphasized manual labor 
less and study more than did Benedictinism. It laid more emphasis 
on moral character than on sentimental piety. It frowned upon 
bizarre and extravagant forms of asceticism. It aimed to estab- 
lish and maintain a balanced life, physical, intellectual, and moral. 
The Cluniac monks wore a comfortable, attractive, even elegant 
costume; their diet was generous and wholesome, and included wine 
and beer.?/ They bathed often, for with them slovenliness was a 
vice and filth a sin. The ascetics and fanatics in the order were 
usually foreigners, as Hildebrand.’ 


t “Ter Einfluss von Cluny im zehnten und in der ersten Halfte des elften Jahr- 
hunderts macht sich mehr in der Reform des Klosterlebens als in neuen Stiftungen 
geltend; dagegen giebt in der zweiten Halfte Hirschau auch der Klostergriindung einen 
neuen Impuls.”—Waitz, VII, 185. 

? Vita Majoli, II, c. 8. 


3 The tradition that the Rule of Cluny was not codified until the time of Hugh 
the Great is now exploded. The genesis of the Rule of Cluny has recently been cleared 
up by Dom Bruno Albers, O.S.B., in perhaps the most notable research of its kind 
since the seventeenth-century age of erudition—scholarly evidence that the genius 
of Luc d’Achery and his fellow-students in St. Maur still survives in modern Benedic- 
tinism. These volumes are: Consuetudines monasticae, Edidit Bruno Albers, O.S.B. 
Vol. I, Consuetudines Farfenses (Stuttgart: Roth, 1900). Vol. II, Comsuetudines 
Cluniacenses Antiquiores (Typis Montis Casini, 1905). Vol. III, Antiquiora monu- 
menta maxime consuetudines Casinenses inde ab anno 716-817 illustrantia continens, 
(Typis Montis Casini, 1907). Before the appearance of these works the oldest written 
Customs of Cluny were supposed to be the Ordo Cluniacensis of Bernard of Cluny, 
printed in Herrgot’s Vetus disciplina monastica (1726), and the Antiquiores consue- 
tudines Cluniacensis monasterii, compiled by Ulric of Zell and printed in D’Achery’s 
Spicelegium, both drawn up in the eleventh century, though the relation of each to the 
other had not yet been determined. Dom Albers has revolutionized this belief by 
the discovery of far more ancient compilations among the MSS of the library of Monte 
Cassino and in the Barberini Library at Rome. The result of his researches shows that 
Cluny had compiled its rules before 930, that Abbot Majolus (954 ?-94) revised them, 
and that a further extension and revision was made between 996 and 1030. The 
Customs of Farfa is edited from a Vatican MS which materially differs from the ver- 
sion published by Herrgot. Dom Albers has traced back some of the elements of 
these customs to the Customs of Benedict of Aniane, who in turn was indebted to 
the Concordia regularis of Ethelwold of Winchester, who again goes back to the 
Capitula of 817 and the Ordo qualiter, which last was probably composed by an 
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From its foundation Cluny was under the immediate authority 
of the Holy See and free from the control of any bishop. Its 
material possessions enjoyed a similar immunity, for early in its 
history King Raoul of France (923-36) granted Cluny absolute 
and independent proprietorship of its lands, which made it com- 
pletely exempt from feudal control—an evil which tortured so 
many monasteries in the ninth and tenth centuries." 

But the most notable feature of Cluny was its form of govern- 
ment. All the monasteries founded by or reformed by Cluny were 
directly dependent upon it. The mother-monastery alone was a 
monastery. There was but one abbot of Cluny. The affiliated 
houses were all priories,? though a very few which were so affiliated, 
out of courtesy, still were permitted to retain the old title of abbey, 
as Vezelay, St. Germain d’Auxerre, and St. Bertin. In this wise 
the famous Congregation of Cluny was formed. The priors were 
required to convene periodically in the chapter-general under the 
presidency of the abbot, and the latter made frequent visitations 
among the priories. How centralized this form of government 
was, in contrast with the complete separateness of every Benedictine 
monastery from every other, is manifest. It was the feudal system 
minus the looseness and particularism of that system. The abbot 
general was a grand suzerain. It was the adaptation of feudal 


unknown Benedictine monk of Italy or Provence. The reader interested in this 
history may consult further: Dom Albers’ summary of his editorial researches in 
Untersuchungen zu den dltesten Minchgewohnheiten (Munich, 1905) and his article in 
the Révue Bénédictine, XX, 690; Miss Bateson’s article on “Rules for Monks and 
Canons,” English Historical Review, IX, 690; and Miss Rose Graham’s review of 
Dom Albers’ works in the same, XXIV, 121-24. 

* The text of the bull of John XI is to be found in the Bullarium S. Ord. Clun., 1. 
It is a matter of regret that Sir G. F. Duckett has omitted it in his two admirable 
volumes, Charters and Records of Cluny (privately printed, 1888). Cluny is not the 
first instance of this immediate dependence of a monastery upon the pope, as Gfrérer, 
Kirchengesch., 1, 42, thinks, but it is the earliest notable one (Blumenstock, Der 
papst. Schutz im MA, 33, Innspruck, 1890). Robert the Pious forbade the con- 
struction of castles in the vicinity of Cluny in order to protect it from the violence 
of the feudality (Pfister, Robert le Pieux, 306). For other examples of zones of protec- 
tion see Mortet, Recueil de textes relatifs a Vhistoire de V architecture en France au 
moyen-age, 114, No. xxxii. 

? For list of the abbots of Cluny see Duckett I, 24 f. 
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practices and methods to monastic organization, the conveyance 
of feudal ideals of lordship, homage, service, fidelity, into the 
cloister. 

This combination of feudal institutions and ideals with monas- 
ticism in large part accounts for the rapid spread of the order. 
Cluny was thoroughly in harmony with the spirit of the age." It 
also accounts for the attraction Cluny had for men of noble blood 
and the large part they played in its history. 

Like the earlier reform movement, Cluny’s propaganda encoun- 
tered bitter opposition from the monks. At Fleury the monks 
barricaded themselves in and hurled stones, shard, and other 
improvised projectiles at Odo.2 At La Réole they killed Abbon, 
the abbot’s representative. But the efficiency of its organization 
and the immense appeal which Cluny made to the imagination 
of the time ultimately secured its success over all opposition. Un- 
der the administration of Odo it spread over Aquitaine, Upper Lor- 
raine, the valley of the Loire, and North Italy as far as Rome.‘ 
Every new acquisition in turn became a new center of propaganda.s 
Under the famous Majolus (954 ?-94), Champagne, Burgundy (the 
kingdom), German Switzerland, and Provence were brought within 
its sphere. With Odilon (994-1049) and Hugh the Great (1044- 
1109)’ Cluny spread over Germany, Hungary, Poland, Spain, 
South Italy, and England. At the climax of the order in the twelfth 
century it ruled 2,000 priories. 

? On the history of this expansion see Sackur, in toto. A brief account may be 
found in Pfister, 282 ff. 

2 Vita Odonis, III, c. 8; Sackur, I, 80. 

3 Vita Abbonis, 16-20; Imbart de la Tour, Les cofttwmes de La Réole; Pfister, 


288-89; Pardiac (abbé), Histoire de St. Abbon ... martyr @ La Réole en 1004, 
Paris, 1872. 

4Sackur, I, 71-114. 

5 Ibid., I, 186-204; II, 133-54.. For Normandy, Pfister, 309-10. 

6 Sackur, II, 232-52. 

7 Ringholz, Der heilige Abt Odilo von Cluny in seinem Leben und Werke (in Studien 
und Mittheilungen aus dem Benedictiner- und dem Cistercienser-Orden, Vols. V-V1 
(Wiirzburg, 1884-85); P. Jardet, St. Odilon, abbé de Cluny, sa vie, son temps, ses 


oeuvres (962-1049) (Lyons, 1898); Neumann, Hugo I der Heilige, Abt von Cluny. 
(Frankfort am M., 1879). 


8 Helyot, Hist. des Ordres monast., V, c. 18. 
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But before this summit was reached the great abbey had also 
invaded the field of the secular clergy. Without ceasing its agita- 
tion for reform of the monasteries it began to demand in imperative 
tones the reformation of the episcopate also. The French bishops 
were more deeply involved in the coils of feudalism than were the 
monks, and, moreover, many of them were imbued with the 
ancient Gallicanism of Hincmar of Rheims.’ Indeed, Rheims, 
Chartres, Tours, and Cambrai together constituted a school of 
opposition. Instead of adopting a compromising spirit the Cluniacs 
aggravated the irritation of the bishops. They refused to acknowl- 
edge any rights claimed by the bishops over them, declared can- 
celed all the ancient obligations of former monasteries which had 
become Cluniac, closed their houses when the bishops on their 
visitations asked for lodging, refused homage and the payment 
of those manorial dues which the bishops had long collected from 
the lands of the monasteries, imposed the tithe on their own 
account, diverted into the coffers of Cluny gifts which the bishops 
used to receive, ignored all diocesan or metropolitan authority, 
and dealt directly with Rome.” 

It requires some effort of the imagination to appreciate the 
depth of jealousy, not to say hatred, which divided the two branches 
of the mediaeval clergy. The feud was due to rival authority, both 
spiritual and temporal. The bishops pretended to a kind of ecclesi- 
astical suzerainty over the monasteries in addition to their epis- 
copal authority and right of examination, often exacting an oath 
of homage when ordaining an abbot. Many monasteries too were 
required to pay a portion of their revenues into the bishop’s coffers. 
Then the bishops roundly abused the right of hospitality which they 
had the authority to exact upon their visitations, often quartering 
a large entourage upon the monastery. Title to church lands and 
the right to assess the tithe were also subjects of feud between 


* Gerbert of Rheims, later Pope Sylvester II, opposed the Cluniac doctrine of the 
supremacy of the papacy (Lettres (ed. Havet], Nos. 192, 193, 217). 

2See Pfister, Robert le Pieux, 313f. The letters of Abbon of Fleury-Migne, 
Pat. Lat. CXXXIX, cols. 441 f., abound with information on this matter. Cf. Cer- 
tain’s article on Arnoul in Bib. de Vécole d. Chartes, XIV, 455. 


3 Ep. Fulb. Chartr. Bouquet, X, 448 C. 
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the bishops and the abbots. The former opposed the claim of the 
monks to collect tithes, citing the capitularies of Charlemagne and 
the findings of councils to the effect that decimae sint in manu 
episcopi. The monasteries, however, interpreted this regulation 
in another way." 

The issue between the regulars and the seculars was fought bit- 
terly at various synods in the last decade of the tenth century’ and 
the first part of the eleventh, when the kings of France, notably 
Robert the Pious, threw the weight of the crown in favor of Cluny.’ 
Hugh, archbishop of Tours, made a special trip to Rome to protest to 
John XVIII against the arrogance of Cluny.4 But the papacy saw 
on which side its bread was to be buttered, and that it could dimin- 
ish the powers of the bishops by supporting the monks and so enlarge 
the authority of the pope.’ But papal intervention or even papal 
anathema never wholly abated the feud. For years there was strife 
between Fleury-sur-Loire, the Cluniac bastion in Central France, 
and the bishops of Orleans, which finally came to open fight on the 
floor of a council and culminated in the offending bishops being 
summoned to Rome.° A similar incident took place in 1025, when 
the bishop of Soissons and the monks of St. Médard resorted to 


physical conflict.?, In the same year the French and Burgundian 
bishops united at Anse near Lyons declared null and void the papal 
bull exempting Cluny from the jurisdiction of the bishop of Macon.* 


t The point is elucidated in a long note in Lot, Hugues Capet, 184, note. 

* Pfister, 315-16. 

3“Les éveques, cette aristocratie de l’eglise, étaient pour lui [Robert] aussi 
redoubtables que l’aristocratie lafique; ils voulaient se rendre maitres dans les diocéses 
comme les seigneurs dans les comtés. Les uns et les autres avaient mémes intéréts 
et représentaient le morcellement féodal.—Pfister, 305. 

4 Rod. Glaber, II, c. 4; Sackur, IT, 87. 

8 Pfister, 319-320; Lot, op. cit., 36. This feeling accounts in part for the Cati- 
linarian invective of Bishop Arnulf of Orleans at the synod of Rheims in 991 against 
papal corruption: “O lugenda Roma, quae nostris majoribus clara patrum limina 
protulisti, nostris temporibus monstruosas tenebras futuro saeculo famosas effudisti. 
Olim accepimus claros Leones, magnos Gregorios; quid sub haec tempora vidimus? 
—Mansi, XIX, 131. 

6 Vita Gauszlin, I, cc. 14, 15, 16; Sackur, I, 273 f. 7 Bouquet, X, 474. 

8 Pfister, 307, 317-18; Lot, 156-57; Hessel, Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengesch., XXII 
(1901). 
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In 1026 Count Landri of Nevers dispossessed the inmates of a 
monastery belonging to him and replaced them with monks from 
Cluny, whereupon the bishop of Autun threw his lands under 
interdict and so aroused the lay population against him.* At 
Tours there was prolonged quarrel between Archbishop Archam- 
baud and the monks of St. Martin.? 

Quite as acrimonious as these quarrels dividing the bishops and 
the monks was the protracted feud between the monks and the 
feudal nobles, who resented Cluny’s attacks upon their immemorial 
feudal right to appoint to church livings and control church 
revenues. The history of the first Capetian kings of France, of 
the dukes of Normandy and Burgundy, and of the counts of Anjou 
and Champagne is filled with this struggle. 

The Cluny reform in its original purpose and policy and in its 
ultimate application constituted two very different movements, 
so different that the two were actually sepdrate and distinct propa- 
ganda. The original Cluniac movement was a real movement for 
moral reform and was exerted in the monasteries only. It was a 
renaissance of the old ideals of poverty and chastity and aimed 
to emancipate the monasteries from the worldly and feudal prac- 
tices which had been intruded into them. Owing to the peculiar 
conditions of its foundation Cluny was free from the prevailing 
confusion which obtained in other cloisters, for it was independently 
governed under its own abbot. Thus Cluny tasted of the sweets 
of independence and was free from political control, as other 
foundations were not. Moreover there was undeniably a deeper 
spiritual life at Cluny. 

If the reform had continued to be solely a reformation movement 
seeking to purify the morals of the clergy and to eliminate the 
grosser features of feudal abuse its propaganda would have been 
both reasonable and salutary. But when the Cluny reform began 
to preach church independence as well as moral reform it invaded 


t Petit, Hist. des ducs de Bourgogne, éclairissements 17-18, 27. 

2 Lettres de Gerbert (ed. Hayet), 190-91. 

3 See Sackur, II, 24 f.; Pfister, 180 f.; Luchaire, Imst. mon. de la France, I, 72 f.; 
Imbart de la Tour, Les élections épiscopales, 177 {.; Viollet, Inst. polit., I, 416 f.; 
Lavisse, Hist. de France, 1, Part II. Book 1, chaps. iv and v, Book 2, chap. i. 
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the field of politics and at once took issue with the secular authority, 
whose supremacy it challenged. This second stage was reached 
when the Cluny reform became identified with the papacy, in 
whose hand it became the weapon for the establishment of a uni- 
versal dominion, and may then be fittingly termed the Gregorian 
reform. For its purposes then were less religious than political, 
less moral than monarchical. This is the Roman stage of the 
Cluny reform. 

Yet the movement was Italian before it became Roman. But 
even thus early it was anti-German in its direction. Lombard 
and Tuscan Italy by the middle of the eleventh century had begun 
to chafe under German domination, and that a domination chiefly 
maintained by the imposition of German bishops in Italian sees. 
For the emperors, both Saxon and Franconian, distrusting the 
native ecclesiastics, systematically appointed German bishops to 
Italian sees. Between g50 and 1000 the presence of 47 German 
bishops in the bishoprics of Italy is attested, and undoubtedly 
there were more of such of whom we have no record. The pre- 
caution was warranted, for by the time of Henry II all the prominent 
noble families of North Italy were allied against German domination 
south of the Alps. Within twenty-four days after the death of 
Otto ITI in 1002, on February 15, in the church of St. Michael at 
Pavia, Arduin, margrave of Ivrea, already famous for his hostility 
to the Germans in Italy, assumed the Iron Crown of Lombardy." 
Two years later the Pavians destroyed the German castle which was 
the key to their hold upon the city.” 

But the Pretender had undertaken an impossible task. Henry 
II crossed the Alps in the spring of 1004 and gave Pavia over to the 
flames, though Arduin escaped and continued to call himself king 
of Italy until his death in 1015.3 The news of the emperor’s death 
at Grona, on Saxon soil, in 1024 was received with shouts of rejoicing 
in Lombardy, where the populace of Pavia utterly destroyed the 
new citadel which Henry II had built.* Conrad II again riveted 


Pfister, 362, n. 1. 2 Giesebrecht, II, 231 f.; Lamprecht, II, 278-79. 


3 Pfister, 362; Sackur, II, 14; Provena, Studi critici sopra la storia d’Italia a’ 
tempi del re Ardoino, Turin, 1844. 


4 Wipo, Vite Chonradi, c. 7. 
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German domination upon the turbulent country and colonized it 
with German bishops and German soldiery.’ His humiliation of 
the archbishop of Milan and devastation of Parma? foiled a plot 
for the massacre of all the Germans in Lombardy’. 

Italy was sullen and sore under the German heel. But though 
revolt after revolt failed, nevertheless Arduin of Ivrea and later con- 
spirators managed to sow dragons’ teeth in the path of the Germans. 
In 1004 Arduin had vainly made overtures to Robert of France, 
true to the traditional Italian policy of seeking some powerful inter- 
vention from without, when he perceived that his cause was failing. 
The suggestion was not lost. When Arduin died the Italian anti- 
German party offered to yield the March of Ivrea to Rodolph, king 
of the Two Burgundies, as the price of his intervention,‘ and when 
Henry II died in 1024 they offered the Italian crown successively 
to a son of Robert the Pious, to William of Aquitaine, and finally 
to Odo, count of Champagne, who in 1037 invaded Lorraine, took 
Commercy, failed before Toul, and laid siege to Bar-le-Duc, 
where he was slain (November 15).5 Once more retribution was 
visited by Conrad II upon the rebellious cities of Italy, especially 
Pavia and Parma. However much Italy might be divided against 
itself with warring feudal houses and rival bishops, its hatred of 
German domination and of the Germans has almost the dignity of 
a national feeling. The chronicles for every century, even from 

t The subject of German bishops in Italian sees in these times has recently been 
attentively studied in three dissertations: Groner, Die Didzesen Italiens von der Mitte 
des zehnten bis zum Ende des zwilften Jahrhunderts (Tiibingen, 1904); Pahncke, 
Geschichte der Bischife Italiens deutscher Nation von 951-1004 (Halle diss., 1912); 


Schwartz, Die Besetzung der Bistiimer Reichsitaliens unter den sichsischen und salischen 
Kaisern (Freiburg i, Br. diss., 1913). 

2 Pabst, De Ariberto II, Mediolanensi primisque medii aevi motibus popularibus 
(Berlin diss., 1864); cf. the array of sources and authorities in Richter; Annalen, III, 
Part II, pp. 312-20. 

3 Nitzsch, II, 32. For the Romans’ hatred of the Germans in 962 see Benedicti 
chronicon, I, c. 39, SS. III, 719. For general evidence: Liutprand, Antapod., I, 23; 
Gesta Bereng., IIL vss. 80 f.; Regino, Chron., annis 894, 896; Amnnal. Fuld., 886; Fol- 
cuin, Gesta abbat. Leob., c. 28, SS. IV, 69; Amnnal. Qued., 1014; Sackur, I, 321 ff. 

4 Pfister, 367-70. 

5 Giesebrecht, II, 231 f.; Lamprecht, II, 278-79; Richter, III, Part II, pp. 273- 
74 (annis 1025-27). 

6 Richter, III, Part II, pp. 311, 319 (anno 1037). 
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before the permanent establishment of German rule by Otto the 
Great in 962, bristle with the evidences of it. 

Ever since the intervention in Italy in gor of King Louis of 
Burgundy, whom Pope Benedict IV had crowned emperor after 
Arnulf’s death, Italy had been a field of exploitation for adventur- 
ous and greedy transalpine Burgundians and Provencaux.' The 
overtures of the rebellious Italians in the reigns of Henry II and 
Conrad II to Robert the Pious, William of Aquitaine, Rodolph 
of Burgundy, and Odo of Champagne increased this French influx. 
It was the Italian national party which saw the political advantage 
latent in the Cluny reform, abandoned open revolt for more in- 
sidious conspiracy, and began to agitate against lay investiture 
as a means of emancipating Italy from German rule. Then and 
there the Cluny reform became a formidable political movement 
against the German monarchy, all the more formidable because 
under the guise of religion it could pursue its purposes. ‘ Reform” 
became a means to an end, and that end the liberation of Italy. 
In soil so fertile with an anti-German spirit the Cluny reform found 
a congenial field. Many of the rebellious Italian nobles were ardent 
devotees of Cluny. Arduin of Ivrea, who had rebelled at the death 
of Otto III and had had himself crowned king of the Lombards 
at Pavia in 1102, and whom Henry II crushed, terminated his 
stormy career in Fructuaria, one of the earliest Cluniac foundations.” 

But if the independence of Italy could be so secured, why not 
also that of the church in the same way? And if the independence 
of the church, why not the supremacy of the church? It was this 
enormous possibility in the application of the Cluny reform which 
Hildebrand saw, as did no other man, while he was yet little more 
than a simple monk. He saw the tremendous implications in the 
issue: that by identifying the papacy with a war to abolish lay 
investiture the papacy might not only emancipate the church from 
secular control, but subordinate, even demolish, the state. ‘‘ Aboli- 

t Poupardin, 65-66, 223, and especially 377-99; Gregorovius, III, Book 6, cc. 1-2; 
La Potre, L’ Europe et la St. Siége ?époque Carolingien, 330-34. For Italian feeling 


toward these adventurers from beyond the Alps see Liutprand, Antapod, Book II, 
c. 60; Book III, c. 44; Book V, c. 6. 


2 Fructuaria was founded by William of St. Bénigne in 1003 (Pfister, 266); Abbé 
Chevalier, Le vénérable Guillaume, abbé de St. Bénigne, 86. 
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tion of simony” was to become the slogan of papal victory. The 
Cluny reform might be made an Archimedean lever with which to 
overthrow the world: Eripiet coelo fulmen sceptrumque tyrannis. 
The time was not yet ripe to unveil a program of such colossal 
magnitude, but it was implicit in the enterprise of the Italian 
nationalist party." Arduin of Ivrea’s rebellion had exhibited 
marked antiepiscopal tendencies.” 

It is obvious that the original nature of the Cluny reform and 
this Italian nationalist expression of it were two very different 
movements. Italy had early become a seed plot of the real reform, 
for its clergy in the tenth century was perhaps even more degraded 
and corrupt than that north of the Alps. Even corrupt and muti- 
lated forms of ancient paganism had resurgence. The Benedictine 
rule was a reminiscence in such famous monasteries as Monte 
Cassino, San Vincenzo, Farfa, Peschiera, and Subiaco. Marozia 
and Theodora paid their soldiery with money and plate taken from 
Roman convents.5 

The Cluny reform was introduced into Italy by Odo, the second 
abbot, whom Alberigo, founder of a short-lived Roman republic 
(932-54), is alleged to have made abbot general over all the mon- 
asteries in Rome and its environs. In any case the famous mon- 
astery of Sancta Maria, where Hildebrand was educated, was 
established at this time on the Aventine in a palace given over to it 
by Alberigo, and a long series of old foundations reorganized by Odo, 
as St. Lorenzo, St. Andrew, St. Agnes, St. Sylvester, St. Stephen, 
Subiaco, Farfa, St. Peter in Pavia, and finally Monte Cassino. 
When Odo died in 944 the progress of the Cluny reform in Italy was 
interrupted for two decades, but was resumed under Majolus 
(954 ?-94). 

 Giesebrecht, II, 30 f.; Lamprecht, II, 278 f.; Sackur, II, 1-14. Contemporary 


Italian literature at this time shows marked French influence and is prevailingly 
hostile to the Germans (Zimmer, Rom&n. Forsch., XXIX [1911]). 


2 Giesebrecht, II, 240; Lamprecht, II, 284. 

3 Dresdner, Kultur- und Sittengesch. der italien. Geistlichkeit im X. und XI. Jahrh. 
(1890), 51 f., 174 f., 263 £., 307f., 362f.; Schulz, Atto von Vercelli, 40f.; Vogel, 
Rather von Verona, I, 43 f.; Sackur, I, 93 f.; Nitzsch, I, 338-39. 


4 Gregorovius, Book 6, c. 12, sec. 3 (Eng. trans., III, 307-10). 
5 Sackur, I, 96-97. On Farfa see Gregorovius, III, 314-15 (Eng. trans.). 
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In 971 St. Savior in Pavia was reformed, in 972 St. Apollinaris 
near Ravenna, in 982 St. John in Parma, in 987 Monte Celio in 
Pavia, where Odo had been successfully resisted by the monks some 
years before. Pavia, significantly for the seat of the Italian 
national party, at this time indubitably the richest and most 
populous city in North Italy, became the chief seat of the order in 
Italy, where Cluny in 967 had acquired extensive lands both within 
the city and along the banks of the Po." The reformation of 
Farfa about the year 1000 was the work of Majolus’ successor, 
Odilon, who founded La Cava near Naples in 1025. Odilon’s 
greatest conquests though were made in Piedmont, where Fructuaria 
was established in 1003 by Odilon’s able assistant William of 
St. Benigne, and Novalese in 1027. The last is a curious example 
of monastic migration, for the original monastery had been founded 
in Bremen.? 

But by this time—we are within the eleventh century and in the 
reigns of Henry II and Conrad I[—the Cluny reform in Italy had 
ceased to be so much a reform as an anti-German and nationalist 
propaganda. The Italian who first saw the Cluny reform in this 
new light was Guido of Arezzo. He voiced the earliest deliberate 
formulation of mediaeval Italian nationalism in a letter to Herbert, 
archbishop of Milan and a bitter enemy of German rule in Italy, 
in 1031.3 He was clever enough, though, to conceal his political 
purpose under the drapery of religion, and inveighed against the 
“‘simoniacal”’ practices of the German kings in denunciatory 
fashion. But “simony” with Guido meant not the abuse by the 
German kings of their appointive power to church offices in Italy, 
but the very exercise of that appointive power at all. He branded 
lay investiture as heresy and declared that countless thousands of 
Christians had suffered eternal damnation because of it. In this 
wise the agitation was artfully made to gain the support of the 
ignorant and terror-stricken lower classes in the Lombard cities. 
A national and popular Italian and anti-German party was thereby 
formed in Lombardy, of protest against “lay” investiture, 

* Bern. et Bruel, Recueil des Chartes de Cluny, II, Nos. 1143, 1229, 1295. 

2 Bresslau, Jahrbuch, II, 164, n. 4; Vita Odilonis, II, 12. 

3 Libelli de lite, I, 1-4; Bresslau, IIL, 271-73; Waitz, VIII, 425. 
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“‘simony,” and the marriage of priests, with a political undercurrent 
and a religious overcurrent of enmity against the German bishops. 
This was the Pataria, in which the Italian feudality, the lower priest 
class, the bourgeoisie of the rising towns, and the rabble were all 
commingled. 

Milan now, and not Pavia as formerly, was the center of this 
agitation for Italian independence, but most of the cities of the 
Lombard plain were more or less partisans of the movement. Two 
Milanese clerks named Ariald and Landolph traveled from town to 
town, preaching in the churches, haranguing the populace in the 
public squares, and everywhere inveighing against the German 
bishops, the marriage of priests, simony, etc., in passionate and 
popular speech, seeking to fan the flame into open revolt and even 
going so far as to advocate the assassination of all German 
priests.” : 

The upper clergy in Lombardy, frightened by the violence of 
the agitation, implored the archbishop of Milan to suppress it. 
Ariald and Landolph were condemned in a synod which the arch- 
bishop convoked, and promptly appealed to Rome against the 
verdict. In 1056 Alexander II canceled the archbishop’s excom- 
munication. The Pataria was formally recognized by the papacy.” 
In the next year Hildebrand, already the power behind the papal 
throne, and Anselm of Lucca, who had studied at Bec in Normandy 
under Lanfranc,’ appeared in Milan as legates of the Holy See and 
concluded a papal-Patarian alliance, the league being under the 
captaincy of Landolph’s brother Erlenbald, to whom Alexander II 
sent a special standard which he had blessed.4 Thus officially 
recognized by Rome, the Pataria became bolder. The arch- 
bishop of Milan and the German hierarchy in North Italy generally, 
frightened by the popular fury and the thunders of the Lateran, 
bowed before the storm. In 1059 they advocated, outwardly at 


t Arnulf, Gesta epp. Mediol., III, 11, SS. VIII, 19. 

2 Ibid., III, 13, p. 20; Andreas, Vita Arialdi, Migne, Pat. Lat., CLXIII, col. 1439, 
1447. 

3 Vita Alex., I1; Labbé, Concil., XII, 60. 


4 Arnulf, III, 14, p. 20; 16, p. 21; Bonizo, VI, 592; Andreas, 33, col. 1455; 
Bernold, Annal., 1077, p. 305. 
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least, the Patarian program at the synod of Rome." The seeds of 
that revolt against the imperial authority in Lombardy were already 
sown which came to fruition in the reign of Frederick Barbarossa 
in the formation of the league between the Lombard cities and the 
papacy in 1167, when the independence of Lombardy was won on 
the battlefield of Legnano (1178) and at the peace of Constance 
(1183). The papacy had scattered dragons’ teeth in the imperial 
path in Italy. 

The eleventh century is one of the most fascinating of epochs 
to the psychological historian, for a religious renaissance, so to 
speak, then actuated Europe which took many and intense forms 
of expression. The Cluny reform and the crusades were the two 
greatest of these.. But the variety of the stirrings of the new 
consciousness was almost infinite. Almost a craze for the building 
of new and more magnificent churches developed, from which was 
born the first positive example of mediaeval ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture, the Romanesque.*? New heresies appeared, symptomatic 
of fervent religious thought.’ Relic worship became a mania.‘ 

t Petr. Dam., Epp. xlii, Vol. I, pp. 66-67; Arnulf, III, 14-15, p. 21; Bonizo, VI, 
593; Meyer von Knonau, Jahrbuch, I, 131. 

2 Rodolph Glaber’s beautiful figure descriptive of this enthusiasm for church 
building is famous: “contigit in universo pene terrarum orbe, precipue tamen in Italia 
et in Galliis, innovari ecclesiarum basilicas Erat enim instar ac si mundus 
ipse, excutiendo semet, rejecta vetustate, passim candidam ecclesiarum vestem 
indueret.”—Book III, c. 4, sec. 13, ed. Prou. For a vivid account of the building of 
a monastery see Ord. Vit. Hist. eccles., VIII, c. 27; Guibert de Nozent, De vita sua 
[ed. Bourgin, 1907], 85, 110, 193-94, testifies to the same enthusiasm. For literature 
see Viollet le Duc, Dict. d’architecture, 1, 107-30, 241-42; Merimée, Etudes sur les arts 
au moyen dge,c.1; Reinach, Story of Art, 98; Moore, Gothic Architecture, c.1; Kurth, 
Notger de Liége,1,c. 15; Rosiéres, La chaire francaise, II, c.6; Mortet, op. cit., Introd., 
xxxi-xlviii; Enlart, Manuel de ’archéologie franc, I, c. 4, especially pp. 202, 206,208-9. 

3 Rod. Glaber, Book II, c. 11; Book III, c.8; Book IV,c. 2. For literature see 
Pfister, 325 f.; Lea, Hist. of Inquisition, I, 108f.; Rosiéres, La chaire francaise, I, 
c. 2; Sackur, II, 30-32; Rénan, Averroes et averroisme, 284 {.; Havet, Bib. de l’école 
des chartes, XLI, 570f.; Lea, Sacerdotal Celibacy, c.13; Hahn, Gesch. der Ketzer im 
Mittelalter, besonders im 11, 12. und 13. Jahrhundert, Stuttgart, 1845. 

4 Rod. Glaber, Book III, c. 6; Petrus Venerabilis, De miraculis, Book 2 (Migne, 
Patrol. Lat., 189);. Guibert de Nogent, De pignoribus sanctorum, ibid., CLVI, 607-79; 
Lefranc, Le traité des réliques de Guibert de Nogent (in Etudes Monod); Duchesne, Les 
origines du culte chrétien, 265-90; Reuter, Gesch. der relig. Aufklérung im Mittelalter, 
I, 147 f.; Harnack, Hist. of Dogma, V, 267, 302-8; VII, 54 f.; Wattenbach, Deutsch- 
lands Geschichtsquellen, I1, 247 f., has good bibliography for Germany. 
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The Truce of God attempted to suppress the worst features of 
private war and made strong appeal to the popular mind.’ Pil- 
grimages to the Holy Land enormously increased.? The first 
intimations of chivalry, that curious commingling of the ideals of a 
military society and of the faith of the Middle Ages, began to be 
manifest.’ 

In such an atmosphere the Cluny reform had operated until it 
became identified with Italian nationalist sentiment in Lombardy, 
with feudal resistance to the monarchy in Germany, and finally 
with the papacy, which saw in it, not merely an instrument for 
securing the independence of the church from secular control, but 
a means wherewith to overthrow the state. 

This stage was reached between 1046 and 1056 with the ascend- 
ancy of Hildebrand in the curia in 1046 and the accession of 
Henry IV to the German throne in 1056. The first period of the 
Cluny reform was a genuine and legitimate movement for reforma- 
tion of the mediaeval clergy, especially the monks. The second, 
or Hildebrandine, period was a huge political propaganda for the 
establishment of papal supremacy over the national churches and 
over the nations, masked under the guise of religion and morality. 

When the Cluny reform had first entered Germany out of 
France the attitude of the German kings had not been one of hos- 
tility to it.‘ Henry II had encouraged the movement and can 
hardly be accused of merely playing politics because he used the 
reform in order to secularize much of the lands of the monasteries 


On the Truce of God see Luchaire, Manuel, 231-33 (bib.); Holtzmann, Franz. 
Verfassungsgesch., 127, 129, 164 f., 153 (bib.); Lavisse, Histoire de France, II, 2, 133 
38 (bib.). 

2 See Pfister, 344 f.; Bréhier, L’Eglise et l’Orient au moyen Gge, 42-54; Lalanne, 
Des pélerinages en Terre Sainte avant les croisades, Bib. de V’école des chartes, 1845, 1; 
Riant, Les éablissements latins de Jérusalem au X® siécle, Mem. de l’acad. d. inscrip., 
XXI, Part II, pp. 151 f.; Lavisse, II, Part II, 81. 

3 Wattenbach, in Deutschlands Geschichtsq. (sth ed.), II, 217-23, has some admir- 
able pages characterizing and summarizing the processes indicated in this paragraph. 
See also Flach, Les origines del’anc. France, I1, 431-579; Lavisse, II, Part I, pp. 139-43 
(bib.); Luchaire, Manuel (index); Guilhiermoz, L’origine de la noblesse en France au 
moyen Gge; Garreau, L’état social de la France au temps des croisades, 165-90. The 
close affiliation between Cluny and chivalry still is to be worked out. 

4Lamprecht, II, 327. 
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whose misuse of their wealth had become a scandal, and which 
needed to be bled for their own health’s sake.t Conrad II had been 
a Realpolitiker. But though he seems to have been without the 
religious sentiment of Henry II, in the main his ecclesiastical policy 
was sane and just.? . 

Henry III, however, was distinctly a man of the high eleventh 
century, one deeply and sincerely religious. The argument of 
expediency was without force with him; his actions had to have a 
moral sanction as well. This religious earnestness pervaded the 
whole working of his government. Henry III’s marriage with 
Agnes of Poitiers, daughter of William V of Aquitaine,‘ undoubtedly 
accented his attachment for things French and inclined him more 
than ever to be favorable to the Cluny reform, for Cluny had been 
founded by a duke of Aquitaine, and the house had ever taken 
interest in its history. 

No mediaeval German ruler assumed the crown under more 
favorable conditions or exercised his authority with greater power 
than did Henry III. Of the six German duchies two only, Saxony 
and Lorraine, had independent dukes. The four others, Franconia, 
Swabia, Bavaria, and Carinthia were in the king’s hands. From 
the Rhine to Moravia, from the Harz to the Brenta, Henry III was 
both duke and king. But unfortunately Henry III was less prac- 
tical than his predecessors and of a more refined education, and fell 
under the charm of the priest class. The future was already deter- 
mined when the emperor, without reservation, espoused the Cluny 
reform. He was betrayed from the beginning of his reign by those 
in whom he reposed confidence. His endeavor to put a stop to 
simony was more laudable than successful, for it chiefly diverted 
the revenues from appointment to church benefices from the 
treasury of the king into the pockets of his officials.s 

t Hauck, III, 448 ff. * Voigt, 3-8; Feierabend, 5. 

3 For estimates of the character of Henry III see Hauck, III, 572 f.; Nitzsch, II, 
38-40; Gerdes, II, 119-21. 

4 Henry III’s French marriage irritated the German clergy (Hauck, III, 571; and 
letter of Siegfried of Gorze to Poppo of Stavelot in Giesebrecht, II, 702 [4th ed.]). 

5 Henry III’s sacrifice of the royal patronage financially embarrassed his govern- 
ment. He gave generously to the church, which already was perilously rich; the 
church at Goslar, for example, was given one-ninth of the income from the local crown 
lands. At one time Henry III was so cramped for funds that he was compelled to 
pawn the crown jewels (Waitz, VIII, 292). 
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At the synod of Constance, at the close of a successful cam- 
paign against the Hungarians, in gratitude for the victory, and 
perhaps sentimentally affected by the recent death of his mother, 
the emperor publicly pardoned all his enemies." He petitioned 
Siegfried of Gorze, an austere reformer, to pray for him.* He 
wanted to make Richard of St. Vannes in Verdun, the Cluniac 
leader in Germany, a bishop. While the reform principles of 
Cluny appealed to his conscience, the Italian Camaldoli appealed 
to his religious emotion.2 He abandoned his father’s unfinished 
and sensible plan for consolidated management of the royal abbeys. 
When agitation arose for establishment of the Truce of God in 
Germany also, as in France, Henry III, too sensitive of his pre- 
rogative avowedly to approve of a movement which in its very 
nature was a reflection on the ability of the crown to maintain 
law and order, sought to compromise by instituting the Landfrieden 
instead, which attempted to effect the purposes of the treuga, but 
saved the honor of the crown. As a result neither purpose was 
wholly accomplished. The Landfrieden was a revival of the old 
Carolingian ban re-enforced by the threat of ecclesiastical penalties.‘ 

Yet Henry III was not clay in the hands of the Cluniacs. His 
conception of his prerogative was perhaps even more theocratic 
than that of Charlemagne had been. He treated the papacy as 
he would a bishopric. Matters of faith were one field, politics 
was another.’ He was not afraid of collision with the Cluniacs 
and those bishops (and: there were not a few at this time in Ger- 
many) who were tinctured with “reform,” but he did not have the 
discernment to sense the danger in their opposition. 

Meanwhile the immense significance of the Cluniac movement 
in Italy had been perceived north of the Alps. In 1044 Henry 
promised the bishopric of Ravenna to a canon of Cologne named 
Widger, over the protest of a synod at Pavia. The new bishop was 
so rash as to celebrate mass without yet having received formal 
investiture from the emperor. For this breach he was summoned 
to the synod of Aachen, over which Henry III presided. But when 
Widger was brought forward for trial Wazo, archbishop of Liége, 
declared that the emperor had no authority to summon an Italian 

* Hauck, III, 572. 3 Pfister, 312; Hauck, III, 572. 

? Giesebrecht,II,718. 4 Bresslau, I, 448; Nitzsch,II,39. 5 Hauck, III, 577. 
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priest before a German ecclesiastical body, and that furthermore 
only the pope had the right to appoint bishops." Italy, Lorraine, 
and the Flemish lands had struck hands and were all linked to- 
gether in organized protest by the Cluny reform, now a regular 
political machine under papal direction. The emperor stood by 
his guns and deposed Widger, but it was a frontal attack upon 
the German monarchy. Two years later, when Henry offered the 
archbishopric of Lyons to Halinard, abbot of St. Benigne, the 
haughty abbot denied to the king’s face his right of investiture and 
refused to do homage to him at the diet of Speyer in August, 
1046.2, This bold action was applauded by Richard of St. Vannes 
and the bishop of Toul, the future Leo IX. ee 

But events far more significant than these soon happened in 
Italy. In 1045 there were three rival popes in Rome. To put an 
end to this scandal Henry III called a synod at Pavia. Peter 
Damiani, a Cluniac of the “‘old school”’ and an enthusiastic admirer 
of the Holy Roman Empire, who had sustained Henry in the recent 
controversy over Widger,? was inclined to favor Gregory VI, 
although he was alleged to have bought the papal office, because, 
as pope, he had openly pronounced against simony.4 The emperor 
hesitated and called another synod at Sutri, where all three popes 
were deposed.’ When Adalbert of Bremen declined the honor, 
Henry III chose the bishop of Bamberg, who took the name of 
Clement II and crowned Henry emperor. The Cluniacs sullenly 
acquiesced, comforting themselves with the reflection that Clem- 

* Hauck, III, 578-79; Sackur, II, 284; Hegel, Stddteverfassung von Italien, II, 
230; Nitzsch, II, 42; Bresslau, I, 309. 

* Sackur, II, 274-75. 3 Ep., VI, 2. 4 Jaffé-Wattenbach, 4130, 4, 126. 

5 A mystery still hangs over what happened at the synod of Sutri. Did Henry III 
depose Gregory VI, as he did the others, or did Gregory VI abdicate? There can be 
no doubt that he was legally pope, and there is ground to suspect that under Hilde- 
brand’s urgency the pope abdicated rather than to have the papacy humiliated by 
an overt act of deposition performed by the emperor. The act, in other words, was 
done to save the theory of pontifical authority. This action of self-sacrifice on the 
part of Gregory VI may have been the reason why Hildebrand, when made pope 
himself, took the name of Gregory too as a tribute to his friend. If true, it shows 
that Hildebrand was a master of intrigue or an ardent zealot of the “new” Clunyism. 
See the interesting article by Sir Frederick Pollock, ‘The Pope Who Deposed Himself,” 
in English Historical Review, X, 123-24, and compare Sackur, Neues Archiv, XXIV, 
734 f. 
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ent II had also pronounced against simony. But when the new 
pope soon died and Henry appointed the bishop of Brixen as 
Damasus II, and a few months later, on his decease, Bruno of 
Toul became Leo IX, the triple exhibition of imperial control of the 
Holy See was too much for the Cluniacs. The archbishop of 
Liége bluntly told the emperor that he had no right to appoint 
the pope," and in France an anonymous pamphlet was circulated 
against Henry.” 

But the reform party quickly went from despair to elation. 
Henry III with his passionate idealism, his religious emotionalism, 
could not read men. Already he had naively appointed bishops 
imbued with Hildebrandine ideas to Italian sees.2 Now he little 
realized, when he gave the papal scepter to his uncle Bruno of 
Toul, that he was undermining his own throne, for Leo [IX proved 
to be a devoted Cluniac.4 From his pontificate (1049-54) dates 
the immense influence of Hildebrand,’ with whom worked Halinard 
of Lyons, a notorious ultramontanist,* Humbert, soon to be the 
author of a famous Cluniac tract, and a swarm of Lorrainer and 
Burgundian prelates.’ 

Hitherto the popes had been accustomed to assign the presi- 
dency of synods to legates. But Leo IX traveled from country 
to country and personally inquired, examined, authorized.* The 
keynote of the future was sounded at the synod of Rheims in Octo- 
ber, 1049.2 Three canons of that assembly were of great impor- 
tance. The very first one read: Ne quis sine electione cleri et 
populi ad regimen ecclesiasticum proberetur.° The second forbade 
the purchase and sale of altars, church offices, or churches. The 
third made it obligatory upon all bishops to enforce the canons of 
election and installation. Bishop after bishop came forward and 

* Gesta epp. Leod., IL, 65. 

2 De ordine pontif.; Hauck, III, 599; Sackur, II, 305, n. 2. 

3 Hauck, III, 609. 

* 4 Ibid., III, 600; see Lamprecht’s characterization, II, 308. 

5 Ibid., 597, 0. 1. 

6 Steindorff, Jahrbuch, II, 54, note. § Hauck, III, 601 and note. 

7 Sackur, II, 314-15. ' 9 Sackur, II, 322-23. 


%° Mansi, Concilia, XIX, cols. 796 f.; Bonizo rightly said of this legislation, Haec 
gladium in viscera mersit inimici. 
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made obeisance to the pope." From Rheims, Leo [IX went to Mainz 
where he received like homage.* The pope preached to the people 
in their own tongue, presided over the synod, and everywhere 
proclaimed the teachings of the Cluny reform. The changed rela- 
tion between pope and emperor is significant. The pope was 
gradually and artfully edging the emperor out of his legal and 
traditional headship of state and church. 

The immense moral prestige which the papacy acquired during 
the pontificate of Leo IX was not lost; the cumulative force of 
ideas and things carried the papacy forward and upward. The 
brief pontificate of Stephen X saw some of the fruits of his predeces- 
sor’s reign ripen. Through the clever maneuvering of Hildebrand 
and Anselm of Lucca the new pope qualified without the usual 
formality of securing imperial approval. This success was fol- 
lowed by the bold stroke of Nicholas II in establishing the College 
of Cardinals (1059) and thereby emancipating the papacy. com- 
pletely from any legal control by the imperial authority.4 The 
minority of Henry IV, the weakness of the empress-mother Agnes, 
the feud between Anno of Cologne and Adalbert of Bremen, at 
this time compromised Germany to such a degree that the papacy 
could do such revolutionary things almost without protest.’ The 
provenience of these mid-century popes is instructive in this par- 
ticular: Leo IX was an Alsatian, Stephen [X a native of Lorraine, 
Nicholas II a Burgundian, Alexander II a Lombard. In these 
regions the Cluniac reform already had secured firm root. 

The monasteries in the reign of Henry III had enjoyed a new 
lease of prosperity to which they had been strangers since Henry II’s 
time. In addition to recovering the right to elect their abbots,° 
they were liberally endowed again, even acquiring once more con- 
siderable parcels of the lands of which Henry II and Conrad II 

* Hauck, III, 633. 2 [bid., IIL, 615. 

3 For extended demonstration of this statement see Hauck, III, 600-615, and 


Liibbersledt, Die Stellung des deutschen Klerus auf pépstlichen Generalkonzilen von 
Leo IX bis Gregor VII (1049-1085), Greifswald diss., 1911. 


4On the establishment of the College of Cardinals see Meyer von Knonau, 
Jahrbuch, 1, 134 {.; Hefele, IV, 824 f.; Giesebrecht, Mianchner Jahrb., 1866; Gustav 
Schober, Das Wahldekret vom Jahre 1059, Breslau diss., 1914. 


5 Hauck, III, 664. 6 Nitzsch, IT, 54. 
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had deprived them.’ They were protected from the greed of the 
bishops.2 The monastic chroniclers are unanimous in testifying 
to the prosperity of the abbeys under Henry III.’ 

But the monks ill repaid the crown for its generous treatment 
of them. Henry III’s work was ruined in advance, his deeply 
religious nature abused, the very monarchy betrayed. The Cluny 
reform which he so favored was at bottom insidiously destructive 
of secular government. The Cluniac monks who surrounded 
Henry III were secretly hostile to the German theory of govern- 
ment of a strong church within a strong state and were determined 
to reverse the relation. What they artfully called the “confusion”’ 
of temporal and spiritual authorities was not so in point of fact, 
for law and order was the ideal of and permeated the whole dual 
system. But it was this very law and order which maddened the 
Cluniacs. The mere existence of any sovereignty except that of 
the papacy was their ground of feud. 

The German kings claimed the right of control of the German 
church because the German church had freely accepted the condi- 
tions under which its prosperity had developed. Buta party had 
gradually grown up within the church which was eager to establish, 
not only ecclesiastical independence, but even ecclesiastical suprem- 
acy; which denied that the grants of the emperors had been made 
conditionally, or that the church had ever willingly entered into such 
a relation with the state. This party stigmatized all secular control 
of church offices as “‘simony,” and found the readiest means to attain 
its end in a denial of the legality of lay investiture. This was the 
new teaching of the Cluny reform. The war of investiture was at 
bottom a contest for control of church patronage, and the root of 
the whole matter was the temporalities of the church. The contest 
was fundamentally motived by economic interest. Gregory VII and 
his successors strove to repudiate those feudal duties and obliga- 
tions to both government and society which the church’s possession 
of vast landed property naturally and legally entailed, and at the 


t Bresslau, II, 138, n. 5; Feierabend, 6. 


? For example, the case of intervention in the feud between Herbert, bishop of 
Eichstadt, and the abbot of Neuberg (Voigt, 15). 


3 Voigt, 19. 4 Gerdes, II, 102. 
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same time to keep the church’s lands. Whatever the weight 
given to the influence in Gregory’s mind of Augustinian ideas of a 
Civitas Dei on earth, whatever the arguments of papal legists and 
proponents, I am convinced that the papacy never would have 
attempted to translate these vague, abstract aspirations into actual- 
ity if the economic development of the church in Germany had not 
stimulated the papal ambition and created the opportunity. 
Naturally the popes kept this materialistic ambition in the back- 
ground and forced the issue on other grounds. It used’phrases like 
the “Rock of St. Peter” and the “Living Church” as clever watch- 
words in order to conceal its real purpose and to cover its conduct 
with the draperies of sanctity. But the real striving of the popes was 
for wealth and power, in the chief form in which wealth and power 
were embodied in the feudal age, namely, land. 

It is a mistake, however, to think that as yet Hildebrand had 
complete control of the Cluniac party. There was a radical and 
a conservative wing in it, a left and aright. Hildebrand, Cardinal 
Humbert, and the famous curialist Placidus of Nonantula, repre- 
sented the extreme faction. Its position was that investiture was 
wholly an ecclesiastical act, and that the grace which was admin- 


istered through the bishop’s office must not be sullied by any form 
or degree of lay control. It contended that the feudal authority 
and the temporal functions of the bishop were merged within his 
episcopal nature, and that no differentiation could be made between 
them—a contention which was tantamount to depriving the state 
of all the enormous resources and political authority vested in the 
bishops by the emperors from Charlemagne down.” 


t Placidus of Nonantula (1070). ‘Quod semel ecclesiae datum est, in perpetuum 
Christi est nec aliquo modo alienari a possessione ecclesiae potest, in tantum ut etiam 
idem ipse fabricator ecclesiae, postquam eam deo voverit et consecrari fecerit, in ea 
ieinceps nullum jus habere possit.”—Lib. de hon. eccles., c. 7. Hinschius, II, 628. 

2 Humbert was the author of the tract Adversus simoniacos (1059), which may be 
with right regarded as the opening gun of the Gregorian party. It is printed in the 
Libelli de lite, 1, 95-253, and see comments of Meyer von Knonau, Jahrb. I, 104 f.; 
Hauck, III, 674 f.; Lamprecht, II, 317f. There is a large literature on Cardinal 
Humbert, e.g., Halfmann, Kardinal Humbert, sein Leben und seine Werke (1882); 
Giesebrecht, Kaiserzeit, III, 19 f.; Meltzer, Gregor VII u.d. Bischofswahl, 37 f.; 
Miinchner histor. Jahrb. for 1886, 106 f. On Placidus see Kayser, Placidus von Nonan- 
tula: De honore ecclesiae, ein Beitrag zur Investitursireits (Kiel, 1888). His tract 
is in Migne, Patrol. Lat., CLXIII, 613 f. 
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On the other hand, Cardinal Damiani was not so radical. He 
was a sincere admirer of the Holy Roman Empire and appreciated 
the debt which the church owed to the state. He distinguished 
between the purely ecclesiastical and the feudo-temporal nature 
of the bishop’s office, and advocated a double coronation ceremony 
for the bishops, which would give simultaneous and just expression 
to the claims of both church and state. This is the germ of the 
idea which finally triumphed in the settlement at Worms in 1122." 

By the time of Hildebrand’s ascendency over the papacy the 
division of Cluny into two parties, an old and a new—or what I 
have just called a “right” and a “left,” amounted almost to a schism. 
The real Cluniac party was out of sympathy with the political 
designs of this radical minority. We are specifically told that 
Odilo sympathized with the work of Henry II and Conrad II in 
the reformation of the German monasteries; that Henry III 
“loved him [Odilo} beyond measure and humbly adhered to his 
counsels.”* Cluny 


. .. . had regarded with sympathetic interest every intervention of the emperors 
for the reform of the church from the days of Otto I to Henry III. She had 
rejoiced at the purification of the papacy, at its gradual ascendency over the 
noble families at Rome, and at the attempt of the reformed papacy to tighten 
the reins of discipline over the bishop But further than this she was not 
prepared to go, and when the movement under Stephen IX turned from the 
reform of the church to its freedom the Cluniac held back. The anti-imperial 
bias of the new reform movement estranged his sympathies, and Cluny had 
perhaps stood too near to the emperors to get the proper perspective. When, 
therefore, the movement for the freedom of the church took new impetus under 
Gregory VII, and when the latter worked to set the church above all worldly 
and temporal powers, the reformed monasteries took neither a decided nor a 
unanimous stand for the papacy Against simony in the church and the 
marriage of priests Cluny cannot be shown to have been a pioneer 


t Damiani argued that the act of royal investiture was only for the church lands 
and not for the office (Ep., 13, cited by Bernheim, Zur Geschichte d. Worms Konkordat, 
4). See also Ficker in Wiener Akad., 1872, 100, and Kayser,11. Waitz, DVG., VIII, 
433-51, has admirably summarized the arguments and contentions of both parties. 

* Hauck, ITI, 864. 


3 QOdilo ordered the memory of Henry II to be regularly celebrated at Cluny 
(Migne, Pat. Lat., CXLII, col. 1038; Eng. Hist. Rev., XXVI, 33, n. 7, 8). 


4Qui supra modum eum diligebat, illiusque consiliis humiliter adherebat.—Vita, 
II, 12. 
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any organized campaign against either simony or the marriage of priests evi- 
dence is wanting. Silence reigns on both points in the Lives. Danger- 
ous as it may be to argue from silence, it is perhaps still more dangerous to 
maintain a theory which, with no other proofs, is built up in defiance of that 
silence. On this point we believe Kerker’s judgment to be sound,’ while 
Hauck cites William of Dijon’s zeal against simony as in striking contrast with 
the attitude of the other Cluniacs.? 


The original Cluny reform was designed to purge the monasteries 
and to establish a new life within them. It was indifferent to the 
condition of the secular clergy and held aloof from them, frowning 
upon those members of the order who were persuaded to accept 
episcopal appointments. Otherwise than this Cluny was chiefly 
interested in promoting the Truce of God,‘ pilgrimages, and 
church building.’ Even when the radical Hildebrandines captured 
the reform and twisted it to the ends of papal supremacy, Hugh 
of Cluny, although impotent to check the new tide, remained a 
conservative. Gregory VII reproached him for his indifference 


in the war of investiture.6 Hugh was godfather to Henry IV and 

* William der Selige (1863), 109. 

2 Hauck, III, 864. The quotation is from L. M. Smith, ‘Cluny and Gregory 
VII,” Eng. Hist. Rev., XXVI, 25-26. 

3 Miss Mary Bateson says (Eng. Hist. Rev., X, 140) that Odilo “had a strong 
desire to be himself a leader or general of an army of monks is very probable.” 

4 Mansi, XIX, col. 593; Pfister, 164-73, 266. The influence of chivalry upon 
Cluny is very interesting. This fact is the pith of the satire of Adalberon, bishop of 
Laon (in Bouquet, X, 65), who attacked the military conception of monasticism in a 
fable which Miss Bateson has paraphrased, telling “‘how a doubt having arisen in a 
monastery as to the interpretation of contradictory precepts, the bishop considered 
the matter and sent one of the monks to Odilo for advice. He returned in the evening 
mounted on a foaming steed. The bishop could scarcely recognize him. He wore a 
bearskin on his head, his gown was cut short and divided behind and before to make 
riding easier. In his embroidered military belt he carried bow and quiver, hammer 
and tongs, a sword, a flint and steel, and an oaken club. He wore wide breeches, and 
as his spurs were very long he had to walk on tiptoe. The bishop asked: ‘Are you 
my monk whom I sent out?’ He answered: ‘Sometime monk, but now a knight. 
I here offer military service at the command of my sovereign who is King Odilo of 
Cluny.’”—Eng. Hist. Rev., X, 140. See further: Hiickel, Les poémes satiriques 
d’ Aldeberon. Bib. de la faculté des lettres de Paris, fasc. xiii, 1901. For the influence 
of Cluny on pilgrimages, see Pfister, 344 f. 


5 Cf. page 5 (3). 


6 Jaffé, II, 81; Reg., I, 62, p. 81; VI, 17, p. 351; VIII, 2 and 3, p. 429; VIII, 52. 
Cited by Smith in Eng. Hist. Rev., XXVI, 29. 
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finally, according to Berthold the annalist, was excommunicated 
for his loyalty to the emperor,’ and when Henry IV was put under 
the papal ban the monks of Cluny prayed for him.? At the con- 
ference at Tribur and Oppenheim, Hugh was with the emperor and 
did his best to mitigate the verdict. 

The real originator of the ““new”’ Clunyism, i.e., the movement 
to abolish lay investiture in order to elevate the papacy over the 
state, was Wazo of Liége. But with political Clunyism the con- 
servatives of the order had no sympathy. Peter Damiani was an 
admirer of the Holy Roman Empire; the Lives of Majolus and of 
Odilo emphasize respect for secular authority and secular dig- 
nitaries.2 To Abbo of Fleury “ascendency of the crown over both 
worldly and spiritual dignities was the foundation of all public 
law.”4 Majolus’ refusal of the papacy when it was proffered him 
by Otto II “‘showed no consciousness that such power of choice 
did not lie with the emperor.’ Imperialistic Clunyism was born in 
Rome,notin France. The unapprehended thought of Wazo and Car- 
dinal Humbert was seized-by the mind of Hildebrand, who, as Pope 
Gregory VII, converted it into a thunderbolt: “Man darf gerade- 
zu sagen dass eine Parteibildung iiberhaupt nur von Rom ausgehen 
konnte.”® It has been well said that “the century which is called 
the century of Gregory VII, with much better reason might be 
called the age of Cluny. For it was only because he was the great- 
est of the Cluniacs that Gregory became the greatest of the popes,’’? 


t Berthold, Annal., 289; for Hugh’s activity in favor of Henry IV see Paul 
Bernried, Gregor VII, c. 7, Nos. 56-59; Lambert of Hersfeld, 290, 294, ed. Holder 
Egger. 

2 D’Achery, Spicelegium (ed. 1723), III, 426. “Neque tamen debita poenitentia 
errorem coghitum emendavit.”’—Letter of Halinard of Lyons to Countess Matilda. 

3 Vita Majoli, 1, 7; Vita Odilonis, I, 7. 

4 Smith, “Cluny and Gregory VII,” Eng. Hist. Rev., XXVI, 23; cf. Sackur, II, 
305. Duke’ William of Aquitaine broke up the synod of Poitiers in 1078, though a 
papal legate was present (Mansi, XX, 495). Mr. Smith rightly says that “the 
Cluniacs do not seem to have preached any special doctrine as to the papal power.” — 
Op. cit., 23. 

5 Ibid. 

6 Hauck, IIL, 515; cf. Griitzmacher, Realencyclopddie fiir protestantliche Theologie, 
XIII, 183. Wazo enjoyed high repute in Flanders and the Rhinelands as a canonist, 
and it is to be remembered that Hildebrand had once studied at Cologne. 

7 Dehio and Bezold, Gesch. der christl. Baukunst im Mittelalter, I, 387. 
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For six successive pontificates, from that of Leo IX to his own as- 
cension of the throne of the Fisherman in 1073, Hildebrand was 
the power behind the papal chair. During that period the Cluny 
reform had become an organized and formidable propaganda di- 
rected by the Holy See; the creation of the College of Cardinals 
had emancipated the papacy from secular interference; papal 
power in Europe had been consolidated, especially through the 
creation of the papal legates;* the financial resources of the popes 
had materially increased, both through extension and through 
improved methods of collection; the states of the church were 
solidly buttressed on either hand by the establishment of papal 
suzerainty over the kingdom of Norman Italy, and the close alliance 
effected between the papacy and Countess Matilda of Tuscany, 
a strong papal partisan and ruler of the most extensive and compact 
territory north of the Norman kingdom. 

In Gregory VII’s brain were blended a huge ideal and a prac- 
tical, vivid political program. There was nothing vague or indefi- 
nite about either. Using the current feudal conceptions of the time 
he held that God was supreme suzerain of the world, that the pope 
was God’s vicar and vassal, that every secular authority, every state, 


was to be held within the overlordship of the pope, that national gov- 
ernments were not rightfully independent sovereignties, but imperia 
in imperio, that the church was both a political and an ecclesiastical 
empire as wide as Christendom and as high as heaven. He claimed 
all Italy, with Corsica and Sardinia, as the “States of the Church” 


t Engelmann, Die pipstlichen Legaten in Deutschland bis sur Mitte des 11. Jahr- 
hunderts, Marburg, 1913. For other literature on the institution of the papal legates 
see Werminghoff, 205. Gregory VII’s legates were nearly all radical Cluniacs, as 
Hugh the Venerable, with whom Gregory continually consulted (Vita St. Gregor., 
AASS., Bolland., May, V1, 115; Reg. Greg., VII, 6; Labbé, Concil., VI, 17; Hug., 
Epp., IV, 22); Odon and Gérault, priors of Cluny (Reg. Greg. I, c.62; AASS., Ord. 
Ben., IX, 786); Hugh, the prior of St. Marcel de Chalons, who suspended the arch- 
bishops of Rheims, Tours, Bourges, and Besancon and convoked no less than ten 
synods or councils (Hug., Flav. Chron., 194; Berthold, Annal., 1078); Simon of Valois, 
abbot-prior of La Chaise-Dieu and later of St. Benigne, who was Gregory’s ambassador 
to Robert Guiscard (Hug., Flav. Chron., 229); Bernard of St. Victor in Marseilles, 
legate in Spain and Germany, where he presided over the diet of Forchheim which 
deposed Henry IV, and was papal agent among the revolted Saxons (Berthold, Annal., 
1078-79; Epp. Greg., VII, 15); Richard, a brother of Bernard of St. Victor, who also 
served in Spain (AASS., Ord. Ben., TX, 488). 
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in virtue of the alleged donation of Constantine; that “Spain 
belonged of old to St. Peter,” and that this right had never been 
lost, although the land had been occupied by the infidel; that 
Hungary belonged to the Roman church by gift of King Stephen; 
that Charlemagne had given Saxony to the Holy See; that “the 
empire is a fief of Rome.” 

With less pretension and more concreteness Gregory VII tried 
to convert the conferring of the bishop’s pallium and his episcopal 
oath into an act of homage and oath of vassalage to the pope as the 
bishop’s immediate overlord. Except the requirement of celibacy, 
no demand of Gregory so stirred the opposition of the episcopate, 
for it outraged their national sentiments as well as impugned their 
long-established political attachment to the emperor. 

The most practical and the most successful of Gregory VII’s 
reforms was in the field of church finance. His achievements in 
this particular field testify to his administrative capacity and the 
essentially material nature of his aims and projects. Ever since 
the ninth century, owing to the violence and insecurity of the feudal 
régime, it had been the practice of weaker proprietors to commend 
themselves to the stronger; sometimes the latter were bishops or 
abbots. But many churches and monasteries, in order to protect 
themselves from feudal spoliation, gradually fell into the way of 
putting themselves under the patronage of the papacy. Through 
this practice the pope often became the eminent proprietor of lands 
of churches and monasteries -widely scattered in Europe. These 
foundations, thus liberated from any other human control, lay 
or clerical, and protected against spoliation by apostolic anathema, 
recognized this protection by paying an annual sum (cems) into 
the papal treasury. Under various forms the papal patronage was 
spread over hundreds of churches and monasteries in Germany, 
France, and Italy. Gregory VII saw in the practice both a means 
to extend his authority and a means to reduce the power of the 
bishops, and a lucrative source of papal revenue as well, and so 
widely extended the system. 

Not only ecclesiastical establishments, but private nobles and 
even towns appeared upon the revenue rolls of the papacy as “‘wards” 
paying for papal protection. The pope thus became, as has been 
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justly said, “‘a veritable suzerain, to whom both homage and money 
service was due.” If we add to these resources the sums derived 
from the Peter’s Pence, from administrative fees of many sorts, 
and from the Patrimonium Petri, it is evident that not for nothing 
had Hildebrand been oeconomicus of the Roman church before his 
elevation to the pontificate." 

It is difficult for a modern scholar accurately to evaluate the 
motives and practices of the Cluny reform and to do justice simul- 
taneously to both state and church. On the one hand, one must 
guard against judging the history of the eleventh century by the 
standards and practices of the twentieth; on the other hand, it 
requires an effort of the historical imagination to appreciate the 
theories and to visualize the conditions which then prevailed. 

It may be premised, however, that the absolute and complete 
separation of church and state was an impossibility in the feudal 
age. Granting this, there were two alternative courses open: (1) to 
define the sphere of authority of each in such a way as to give simul- 
taneous and due expression to the sovereignty of each without 
jeopardy to the other by the determination of the reserved or par- 
ticular rights of each, and at the same time to provide for enough 
articulation between the two in order to enable them to function 
together by specific delegation and concurrent jurisdiction; (2) fail- 
ing the establishment of the coequality of each in separate spheres, 
the other alternative was either the supremacy of state over church 
or that of church over state. 

It may be objected that the first solution was incompatible with 
the Germanic form of government created by the Saxon and con- 
tinued by the Franconian emperors. This is probably true. But 
there are clear indications that such a solution was possible. The 
reigns of Henry II and Henry III had shown that the political 
functioning of the church did not necessarily exclude its spiritual 
working. The church, i.e., the radical wing of the Cluny reform 
which dominated it after 1049, was really the uncompromising 
party. For it was resolutely bent upon achieving the supremacy 
of the papacy over both church and state. 

See on this subject Waitz, VII, 218-20; Schreiber, I, 9 f.; Il, 463 f.; Werming- 


hoff, 70, n. 4, 184-85; Blumenstock, Der papstliche Schutz im Mittelalter (Innspruck, 
1890); Hauck, III, 865 f. 
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The just and reasonable remedy, if the church chafed under its 
relation to the state, would have been for the church to renounce 
its feudal possessions and its feudal rights and privileges—lands, 
countships, coinage and market grants, octrois, regalian perquisites 
in general—and to be content with its allodial lands, which were 
of vast extent in themselves. Radical as this solution would have 
been in the feudal age, it was thought of and suggested. The 
imperial government was willing to make the performance, but the 
church was too rich to make the sacrifice. It was determined to 
keep its lands and privileges, but to repudiate the obligations to 
the state which it had assumed with their possession—a policy 
little less than robbery under the guise of religion. Firmly resolved 
upon this course from the time of Hildebrand’s ascendency at 
Rome, there was only one way for the church to attain its ends, 
namely, to establish its sovereignty over the state. When the 
state resisted the church went to the length of seeking to destroy 
the state, to dissolve the historical and legal bonds which centuries 
had developed, by organizing rebellion and creating anarchy. 
In a word, the policy of the Gregorian church was a rule or ruin 
one. It was a policy of no compromise, not even shrinking from 
the annihilation of civil society." 

The struggle between the mediaeval empire and the papacy, 
some of the history of which has been anticipated in the preceding 
paragraphs in order to show the nature of it, began openly at the 
death of Henry III in 1056. The Hildebrandine party, already in 
league with the Pataria and the Lombard nobility, had also effected 
an alliance with the feudality of Western and Southern Germany. 

: “The piety of the Carolings and the Saxons brought a nemesis in the end, for 
one of the main agents in the downfall of the mediaeval empire was the territorial 
ambition of the princes of the church.”—Fisher, I, 81. Cf. Nitzsch I, 390; Waitz, 
VII, 202-3. There is enormous significance in the words of Theoderich, De reb. 
Norv., c. 5 [Langebek, V, 316], speaking of the policy of Otto II: “Iste est . . . . qui 
ecclesiam omnemque clerum plus honorabat et pene plus ditabat quam expediret, 
subdendo ei pheodatos duces et comites. Nam ex opulentia nata postea insolentia, ut 
usque hodieque est cernere. Unde et illi, ut in Romana historia reperitur, ab angelo 
est dictum: ‘Venenum addidisti ecclesie.’”’ Cf. also Gerhoh, De aedif, Dei,c.9. The 
Dictatus Papae, sec. 27, had theoretically formulated the principle that the pope could 
dissolve the secular organization of society: ‘‘That he [the pope] may absolve subjects 
from their oath of fidelity to wicked rulers.” Gregory VII gave it practical applica- 


tion in the first deposition and banning of Henry IV in 1076, which threw Germany 
into the throes of a long civil war. 
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“Reform” was the vehicle for expression of the enmity of the 
German dukes toward the crown. Feudalism and the papacy were 
leagued together. 

The chief seat of the movement was Lorraine, perhaps the most 
refractory of all the feudal principalities in Germany. In the time 
of Otto I the duke Gilbert had coquetted with France and the arch- 
bishop Frederick of Mainz who had so resisted Otto’s church policy. 
Under Otto II, Otto III, Henry IT, and Conrad II, there had been 
new plots for French intervention vaguely identified with the French 
reform movement. But with Henry III the compact between 
the feudal elements in Lorraine and the Hildebrandine “reform” 
became close. The whole rule of the German kings over the lands 
in the valleys of the Rhine, the Meuse, and the Moselle was chal- 
lenged. Most of the religious houses in this vast region were 
peopled with offspring of the local feudal families, and Henry III 
had been unwise enough to permit the bishoprics of Lorraine to be 
filled with representatives of this local aristocracy, thus letting the 
strongest instrument of his government of Lorraine, the episcopate, 
slip out of his hand. Hermann II of Cologne was made arch- 
chancelor of the apostolic see; Bruno of Toul became Pope Leo IX." 
The feudal aristocracy of Lorraine, and the bishops, most of whom 
were of noble birth, combined their political aspirations with the 
Cluny reform and worked together against the monarchy. The 
identification of the Cluny reform in Germany with the elements 
and forces of feudal particularism and revolt is plain. The abbey 
of St. Vannes in Verdun quadrupled its landed wealth in certain 
years owing to the generosity of the nobles of Lorraine. 

This double feudal and “‘reform” tendency was incarnated in 
the person of Duke Godfrey of Upper Lorraine, a redoubtable 
warrior and a born adventurer, who was descended from the ancient 
counts of Verdun.? Expelled from his duchy by Henry III, who 

t Hauck, ITI, 482 f.; Sackur; II, 152 f.; Gerdes, II, 519 f. Lambert of Hersfeld 
(anno 1071, ed. Holder-Egger), 133, clearly shows the intimate relation subsisting 
between the high German feudality and the Cluny reform, “ . . . . principes regni ad 
instituendam in Galliis divini servicii scolam Transalpinos monachos evocabant, 
nostrates autem, quicumque in illorum instituta ultro concedere noluissent, de mon- 
asteriis cum ignominia eiciebant.” 

2Petr. Damien. Epp., VII, 10, p. 450; Triumph. Remacli, I, 11, SS. XI, 443; 
Leo Ostiens, Chron. Cass., xi, 97. 
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awoke too late to the danger of the situation in Lorraine, Godfrey, 
in 1051, wandered over the Alps to Italy, where he captivated 
Beatrice, the widowed marchioness of Tuscany, whose daughter 
was the great Countess Matilda, and married her.‘ Thus the 
string of border states along the French edge of the empire clear 
to Rome were bound together in a papal-feudal association between 
1046-55 against the German monarchy.2 Yet Henry III’s eyes 
were so sealed to the real import of things that on his deathbed he 
commended Empress Agnes and the little Henry IV to Godfrey’s 
care2 The ramifications of the Hildebrandine-Lorraine intrigue 
even penetrated into Bavaria in Henry III’s reign. In 1042 Henry, 
son of Count Frederick of Luxemburg (who was also vogt of 
St. Maximin in Trier) was made duke of Bavaria by Henry III, 
who gave it out thus instead of holding it in the hands of the 
crown as he should have done. Thus the feudo-papal program 
became identified with Bavarian sentiments of ducal autonomy 
also.4 


‘ ADDENDUM 
Since this article has been typed and page-proofed, Professor 


R. L. Poole has published a study entitled “Benedict IX and 
Gregory VI” (Proceedingsof the British Academy, Vol. VIII). I 
have not seen the original article, but a review of it in the English 
Historical Review, April, 1918, pp. 278-79, states that— 


Mr. Poole shows that the usual version that there were three popes co-existing 
at the same time, whom the emperor Henry III had deposed in 1046, is a 
mere popular tale given out, he considers, by the imperial entourage, for 
Benedict IX had abdicated and the anti-pope Sylvester III (John bishop of 
the Sabina) had abandoned his claims. In fact, at Sutri the reigning pope 
Gregory VI was deposed for simony, and at Rome the ex-pope Benedict IX 
was also deposed, presumably because the validity of his abdication was con- 
sidered doubtful. It would be a natural source of the tale of the three rival 
popes... .. Mr. Poole further makes it probable that the Tusculan popes, 
though no model ecclesiastics, have been painted in over-dark colors; and 
gives an explanation of the descent of Gregory VI and his connection with 
Gregory VII which satisfactorily combines the available evidence. 


* Dupréel, Hist. crit. de Godfrey de Le Barbu, 59 f. 
? Nitzsch, II, 47-48. 3 Lamprecht, II, 266. 4 Gerdes, II, 68. 
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ON “CLEMENT OF ROME” . 


The problems connected with the date, personality, and writings of 
“Clement of Rome’”’ cannot fail to be interesting to the classical student 
who is led to consider the development of the new religion in the early 
centuries of the Roman Empire and its relations to the Roman state. 
But the available information concerning this Clement is extremely 
scanty, vague, and perplexing. The name Clemens is a very common 
one in the first and second centuries of the Empire, so common that the 
classicist would say it cannot be expected to furnish any basis for deduc- 
tions concerning the identity, antecedents, or connections of any Chris- 
tian of that name. 

A Christian Clemefit is mentioned by Paul in Phil. 4:3, but 
there is no justification for any attempt to connect him with any 
other Clement known to us, and no possibility of success in such an 
attempt. 

’ One of the early bishops of Rome is reported on the authority of 
various pontifical lists to have been called Clement. The Latin name 
looks curious by isolation in the midst of a considerable number of appel- 
lations purely Greek, but it is not on that account of necessity to be 
suspected. Of course the bishop Clement might have been of Greek 
birth or parentage, and might owe his Roman name to being a Jibertinus 
of some Roman citizen. This has been suggested; but at the period 
when the bishop Clement is alleged to have lived it is not very likely 
that a libertinus would be known by the cognomen of his patronus. He 
would more likely retain his former slave name as his ordinary appella- 
tion, though he would be entitled to prefix to this for formal purposes 
the praenomen and gentilicium of his patronus. Yet it is possible that 
the descendant of a libertinus might have a Roman cognomen substituted 
for that borne by his father or grandfather, though this would appear 
more likely in the second century of the Empire than in the first, if one 
may hazard a guess based on apparent general tendencies rather than 
propound an inference founded on evidence which is not available (but 
cf. Tenney Frank, “Race Mixture in the Roman Empire,” in American 
Historical Review, XXI1, 692f.). Tacitus, however (Amn. ii. 39), tells us 
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of a slave of Agrippa Postumus, as early as 14 A.D., who bore the name 
of Clemens. Whence he derived it is quite unknown, as is also his 
nationality. Dr. L. R. Déan in his Study of the Cognomina of Soldiers 
in the Roman Legions shows that Clemens was one of the most popular 
cognomina in the “regular army” of the Empire, so far as the testi- 
mony of extant inscriptions can give us information. These soldiers 
apparently took Roman names according to their fancy, but very many 
of the men themselves were not Italian in origin. A bishop Clemens, 
if indeed a Greek, might well be, not of servile, but of military antece- 
dents. (Dr. Dean’s tables show two soldiers named even Flauius 
Clemens.) 

But whatever the source of his name, the various pontifical lists and 
other traditions are in considerable disagreement concerning Bishop 
Clement’s date and his position in the succession. Indeed he is the chief 
disturbing factor in the enumeration of the early Roman pontifis. No 
statements about him can be judged to have the absolute quality of his- 
torical facts. There might even appear to be some rational defense for 
a doubt whether such a bishop of Rome actually existed in the early 
decades of the see. The lists of the early Roman bishops do not seem 
to rest surely on accurate record or tradition. They appear to be ten- 
tative compilations made when historical interest began to quicken, and 
later to have been more or less revised, but probably without any further 
access of knowledge. 

A certain Flauius Clemens, a member of the itnperial family of the 
Flavians, who was put to death by Domitian, is believed by many 
modern scholars to have been a Christian. This may possibly be true, 
though no extant ancient authorities of importance, whether Christian 
or pagan, appear to have been aware of the fact, and the statements on 
which is based the modern guess (it is hardly more than that) are at least 
susceptible of other interpretation (cf. my article “On the Early Per- 
secutions of Christians,” to appear in The American Journal of Theology, 
XXII, No. 4). He certainly played no active part in the history of the 
church, and there is not the slightest reason (save perhaps in pious desire 
and imagination) for connecting any other Christian Clement with him 
or with his family, though of course the possibility of such a connection 
cannot be denied. But the pursuit of such will-o’-the-wisps may lead 
into a realm of mental haziness concerning the quality of historical evi- 
dence. It is best avoided, however sentimentally or romantically 
attractive it may appear. Especially in the process of identification 
where there is little or no direct evidence available and many conflicting 
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indications are to be reconciled much more caution is requisite than is fre- 
quently observed. Even identifications unquestioningly made by early 
Christian writers are not implicitly to be trusted, as, though these writers 
had at command more evidence than is available to us, or depended on 
an unbroken and genuine tradition from the times concerned, they 
were notoriously uncritical, and in the first century or two there appears 
to have been a lamentable defectiveness of record and tradition in the 
_ local churches. The early church history had to be painfully pieced 
together by succeeding generations, and was largely conjectural. And 
it should always be remembered that a “unanimous ancient tradition,” 
of which we often hear so much in modern historical diScussion, may 
often mean nothing more than that an attractive but baseless conjecture 
made by some one writer. gained general credence among non-critical 
successors who had no other source of knowledge on the subject. 

One Hermas was, at any rate in his early life, the slave of a woman 
apparently resident in or near Rome. There are certain textual diffi- 
culties which lead most critics to think that at the time of at least the 
first two of the Visions which form the subject of the first part of his 
Shepherd, he was living in or near Cumae. Iam more disposed to avoid 
the emendation of xwpas to Kovyas (Vis. i. 1.3; ii. 1. 1), and to understand 
that at these times, as at that of Vis. iv, Hermas was merely on his way 
from “the city” into the neighboring country, where in another passage 
(Vis. iii. 1. 2) he speaks of himself, or rather his interlocutrix speaks of 
him, as regularly engaged in farm work. 

This understanding is, to be sure, in spite of the fact that the 
expression wopeverfar cis xwpas would be helped by explication or 
support from other examples, which are lacking. But there is much 
greater difficulty in reconciling Cumae with the context, and there is 
no value in the remark long ago made that when Hermas takes the old 
woman with the book in her hand to be the Sibyl it is the Cumaean 
locality of the vision that suggests the identification. Stories of the 
Sibyl, and in this guise, were probably a commonplace all over Italy. 
Moreover, those who would put the Visions in the neighborhood of 
Cumae have to imagine an unrecorded Via Campana to suit the locality 
(Vis.iv.1.2). On the other hand, Rome had a well-known Via Campana 
leading from the city down the right bank of the Tiber to the Campus 
Salinarum. The ancient Latin versions of Hermas interpret xopas in 
Vis. i. 1. 3 by the gloss ciuitatem Ostiorum, which clearly supports the 
Roman identification. But the corresponding rendering of the same 
word in Vis. ii. 1. 1 is regionem Cumanorum, which quite spoils the former 
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testimony and indicates an early misapprehension. Kepy is defined in 
CGL, II, 357, by uilla castellum hic uicus. Possibly the references in 
Hermas may be to some as yet unidentified willa or wicus in the district 
of Rome. I do not think it can possibly refer to any villeggiatura 
(cf. Vis. iii. 1. 2). 

“The city,” or “this city” (cf. Vis. ii. 4. 3), of the Shepherd is there- 
fore always Rome, and the local church is the church at Rome. In 
Vis. ii. 4. 3 Hermas represents his supernatural instructress as charging 
him concerning her revelations, “You are to write out two booklets and 
send one to Clement and one to Grapte. Clement then is to send it to 
the cities outside, for that is his function But in this city you 
are to read it aloud in the company of the presbyters who preside over 
the church.” As “the cities outside” seem to be contrasted with “this 
city,” it appears certain that this Clement is a contemporary official of 
the church in Rome (the church of Hermas himself), who acts as a clerk 
or secretary in charge of its foreign correspondence. He may, of course, 
have also held other office. He might be very probably one of the 
deacons, or presbyters, or (so far as this is concerned) even the bishop, 
in the limited sense of the distinctly episcopal title and authority in the 
Roman church of that day. Granted the authenticity and sincerity of 
the Shepherd of Hermas, its testimony to the contemporary existence of 
a Clement qualified and appointed to represent the church at Rome in 
its communications with churches elsewhere is simple, clear, and unsus- 
picious. If any difficulties can be invoked to invalidate it, they are at 
any rate not visible on the surface. The reference, of course, might 
plausibly be taken as indicating that Hermas thought his non-Roman 
readers would already know that such a Clement existed in the church 
at Rome at that time. But could he have thought that non-Roman 
readers would also know of the existence in the Roman church of that 
Grapte—a deaconess perhaps ?—to whom the other copy of the book 
was to be sent? This consideration suggests caution regarding the 
otherwise plausible inference concerning his possible notion about foreign 
acquaintance with Clement, and makes it more likely that the reference 
to Clement is entirely without ulterior motivation. 

The Shepherd of Hermas dates in all probability from toward the 
middle of the first century after Christ. The external evidence for this 
is found in the statement of the Muratorian Canon, which affirms that 
the Shepherd was written “quite recently, in our own time, in the city 
of Rome, by Hermas, when his brother Pius was filling the see of the 
church in the city of Rome.” The internal evidence harmonizes with 
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this, being derived from the character of the theological questions 
treated or touched upon in the book, and (as suggesting a terminus ante 
quem) from the indication in it that the episcopate was not yet sharply 
distinguished from the presbyterate (cf. Vis. ii. 2. 6; ii. 4. 2, 3; iii. 1. 8; 
iii. 5. 1 bis; iii. 9. 7; possibly also Sim. viii. 7. 4; ix. 25. 2; ix. 27. 2). 
The Muratorian Canon agrees then with the, inference drawn from the 
text of Hermas that the treatise is Roman in origin; and it also indicates 
that the foreign secretary, Clement, was certainly not bishop at that 
time. It is impossible that he should have become so at a later date, 
since from the middle of the second century the list of the Roman bishops 
appears to be in general fairly trustworthy, and no second Pope Clement 
figures in history, after the somewhat intangible personage already men- 
tioned, until we arrive at nearly the middle of the eleventh century. 
The pontifical lists and traditions, with all their variations, put Pope 
Clement I far too early to make it possible, under ordinary principles 
and processes of interpretation and reconciliation, to identify him with 
the Clement mentioned by Hermas as living toward the middle of the 
second century, and not bishop—unless, indeed, we are to imagine that 
the second Vision was written much earlier than the reign of Pius, and 
Clement the writer might have been bishop at that previous time. 
Those moderns who feel the temptation or the urgent need to identify 
the two Clements at almost all hazards are wont to be content with this 
explanation. But even that involves an unconscionable strain on each 
of the two elements that are thus stretched, one forward, one backward, 
to a chronological meeting-point. Serious difficulty is worked for either 
the alleged order or the terms of the early popes, or with both order and 
terms, and the testimony of the Muratorian Canon must also be disre- 
garded, unless it is helped out in one of two ways—by the arbitrary 
device already mentioned of attributing a much earlier date to the 
composition of Vis. (i and) ii, or by pushing the date of Pius much 
farther back toward the beginning of the second century, a process which 
in its turn makes confusion worse confounded in the pontifical annals, 
and possibly introduces some trouble with the date or testimony of the 
Muratorian Canon. 

And after all, what is the pressing need of such an identification— 
and at the expense of such painful intellectual contortions ? , If it appears 
necessary in behalf of other considerations thus far to dislocate the tra- 
ditions of the papal succession, why is it not more simple and reasonable 
rather to conclude at once that, since Clement the pope ex hypothesi can- 
not be other than Clement the writer, and Clement the writer is a suffi- 
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ciently well-authenticated personage living at a time when Clement the 
pope could not have lived, that shadowy pontiff from a practically pre- 
historic papal age cannot ever have had an actual existence, but must 
be a mere mythical double of Clement the writer, a creature of later 
imagination, fashioned to suit and explain the tradition of the great 
dignity and importance that Clement the writer came to possess in 
popular Christian belief? This would be at any rate more satisfactory 
than to attempt, in the interests of yet another theory, to drag these two 
discordant dates into a violently forced agreement. 

The ancients who identified Clement of Philippi with Clement the 
Roman writer, and the latter with Clement the bishop, were in happy 
case. They had no troublesome knowledge about conflicting dates, no 
care about possible discrepancies in equally plausible pieces of evidence, 
no anxiety about corroborative testimony. A conjecture was often as 
valid to their minds as a deduction. An identification looked attractive; 
they recorded it, with a placid disregard of difficulties that cause anguish 
to their modern disciples. A peculiarly striking instance of the desperate 
straits into which the latter are occasionally driven may be mentioned 
here. It has actually been suggested in all seriousness that Hermas may 
have inserted the reference to Clement the writer as a “literary device,” 
knowing that there was no such man then living in the Roman church, 
but aware that there had been a well-known one at a considerably earlier 
time. The object of this “literary device,” to the minds of those who 
thus explain the reference, could have been only “to lend an air of veri- 
similitude to an otherwise bald and unconvincing narrative.’”’ But how 
it could have seemed likely to Hermas to accomplish such a result in the 
view of his contemporaries I am quite unable to conceive. Of course 
the modern expounders must attribute to the professedly inspired 
recorder of divine visions some esoteric conceptions of truthfulness as 
well as of literary effect, and this is particularly amusing, inasmuch as 
Hermas in Mand. iii has a most earnest and highly virtuous homily on 
the necessity of scrupulous veracity in all matters. At that gait any 
stumbling-block in the path toward any desired conclusion can be readily 
avoided or removed. If such canons of explanation are approved, there 
is an end to all critical examination of historical evidence. 

Various other judgments of the learned concerning the date and 
authorship of the Shepherd are conveniently summarized in Gebhardt- 
Harnack-Zahn, Patrum apostol. op., fasc. 3, pp. lxxxiii-iv. I need not 
discuss them here, as my modest comments are not meant to traverse 
the entire subject. 
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But let us proceed to the examination of other ancient witnesses. 
For the testimony of Hegesippus we have to depend upon the remarks 
and excerpts in the Ecclesiastical History of Eusebius. Hegesippus had 
certainly spent some time in Corinth and then apparently several years 
in Rome. It appears from the passages in Eusebius (H.E. iii. 16; 
iv. 22) that while Hegesippus was in Corinth the church in that city 
made him acquainted with a “noteworthy and admirable” letter that 
had been addressed to them by the church in Rome. It does not appear 
that in his account he ascribed any individual authorship to the letter, 
or any date beyond assigning it to a time when a serious dispute had 
arisen in the Corinthian church. There is no indication that he knew 
even approximately the period of this church quarrel. Of course he may 
have had very definite views on these points, but if he had expressed 
them in writing it might seem likely that more certain indication of the 
fact would have got into the text of the Ecclesiastical History. Yet 
perhaps this would be too much to expect of Eusebius. 

The testimony of Hegesippus to the existence of such a noteworthy 
letter to the Corinthians is the earliest definite testimony on that point 
available. It dates probably from a time well back toward, or even 
before, the middle of the second century, as he sojourned in Rome, 
according to his own account, “up to the time of”’ Anicetus, and Anicetus 
succeeded Pius, the brother of Hermas. 

Dionysius, bishop of Corinth, is definitely quoted by Eusebius (H.E. 
iv. 23. 9) as saying, in a letter to Soter, bishop of Rome in succession to 
Anicetus, that the previous letter of the Roman church to the Corin- 
thian was written by Clement. This is the earliest definite ascription 
of the authorship of such a letter to a Clement. Dionysius may have 
thought Clement to have been, like Soter, bishop of Rome, but Eusebius 
does not represent him as saying so. 

Irenaeus (Adu. Haer. iii. 3. 3), bishop of Lyons, carries us a step in 
advance concerning Clement. He describes, at greater length than the 
extant reports of Hegesippus and Dionysius, a letter written by the 
church in Rome to the church in Corinth. The superscription, as well 
as his summary of the contents of the document and of its occasion, 
agrees with the so-called First Epistle of Clement to the Corinthians 
that has been preserved to our day. I see no good reason for doubting 
the substantial identity of the now extant letter with that mentioned by 
Hegesippus, Dionysius, and Irenaeus. The last named states the address 
of the letter with accuracy. He does not say that it was written by 
Clement, but that it was written when Clement was bishop of Rome, the 
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third in order after the apostles Peter and Paul had founded and estab- 
lished the church and placed Linus in the episcopate of it. This is prob- 
ably the earliest extant mention of a Clement as bishop of Rome. It 
might reasonably be conceded that, since Irenaeus would be likely to 
regard the bishop as naturally representing in correspondence the local 
church (cf. himself and also his contemporaries, Soter of Rome and 
Dionysius of Corinth), his form of statement ought not to be taken as 
indicating that he did not think Clement the bishop to be the actual 
writer of the letter. Irenaeus very likely got his information about the 
letter, about its date, and about the episcopal succession, directly from 
the church in Rome, which he is reported as having twice visited. But 
he may have derived it from the writings of Hegesippus. Irenaeus 
affirms that Clement had companied with the apostles and been 
instructed by them. 

Clement of Alexandria knew, praised, and quoted at some length the 
letter, ascribing it to a Clement whom he calls “apostle.” Perhaps by 
this designation he means to describe him as an intimate disciple and 
immediate successor of the apostolic founders of the church in Rome. 

In Origen we have, however, the first definite statement of identifi- 
cation. According to him (Jn Joh. vi. 36) the letter was written by 
Clement, bishop of Rome, who was also the Clement addressed by Paul 
as a resident at Philippi. . 

Eusebius follows without question (H.E. iii. 16) the identification 
by Origen, and later writers follow Eusebius. There is no indication 
of any of them possessing any further evidence about the bishop Clement. 
He is an utterly colorless figure—a name and nothing more—not even a 
definitely assigned member of the papal procession. The remarks of 
Irenaeus about Clement as an immediate disciple of the apostles and 
imbued with their doctrine are of that complimentary vagueness that 
strongly suggests no other source for them than a constructive im- 
agination, more probably perhaps that of some rudimentary chronicler 
belonging to the Roman church than of Irenaeus himself. The florid bio- 
graphical details of the spurious later writings attributed to Clement are 
of course utterly without foundation in fact, and even the formal account 
in the Liber pontificalis, which depends in part upon them, cannot be 
judged to embody authentic information. 

Jerome remarks on differences of opinion among the Romans them- 
selves concerning their own early episcopal succession, and the varied 
accounts that have come down to us show abundant signs of fogginess 
about the beginnings of the church in the imperial capital as well as 
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elsewhere. Nor is this at all surprising. The early days of a struggling 
cult, generally despised and detested and sometimes subjected to actual 
persecution, are not the days for the development or existence of careful 
and eager regard for historic origins; and local church histories had not 
yet been thought of. As regards bishops, neither I Clement nor the 
Shepherd of Hermas knows anything of a monarchical episcopate in the 
church at Rome. Its government appears to rest with the entire body 
of the presbyters. There is no mention or suggestion of a single ruling 
bishop, not even in the exhortation of Clement (himself, we are asked 
to believe, a bishop) to the church in Corinth to respect the ministerial 
succession from the apostles. Only when the episcopate began to emerge 
in the West above the general level of the presbyterate (about the middle 
of the second century) would there be any probable effort to compile a 
list of the past bishops of Rome. And in view of the probable lack of 
records and the certain absence of critical scholarship at that age, we 
need not shrink from very decided skepticism about the general value 
of second-century ecclesiastical statements concerning first-century 
ecclesiastical events. 

As regards the ascription of the letter to Clement, the apparently 
gradual development of the tale is to be noted. There was first the 
indubitable existence of a noteworthy letter, not containing any sign of 
the personality of the scribe, but addressed by the church in Rome to 
the church in Corinth; thus the letter is earlier cited without reference 
to any individual writer; next its actual author is reputed to be Clement; 
afterward this Clement is thought to have been bishop of Rome; and 
finally this bishop is identified with a Clement who was a friend of, and 
fellow-worker with, Paul, thus supporting the possibly already formu- 
lated reasoning that put him early in the list of a Roman hierarchy 
accredited by that time. 

We have then before us, on the one hand, the direct testimony of 
Hermas to the contemporary existence in his own church at Rome of 
an official named Clement, whose accredited duty it was to send com- 
munications to foreign churches. There is no reason to doubt the accu- 
racy and ingenuousness of this testimony, unless on the ground that it 
seriously interferes with the adoption of a certain other belief. And 
those who would affirm that the statement in the Shepherd about Clement 
is sophisticated (a “literary device’”’) must reckon with the disturbing 
fact that the Shepherd displays no other trace of any influence by, or 
knowledge of, the famed letter of the church in Rome to that in Corinth. 
That it would betray imitation, or at least acquaintance, under the 
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postulated circumstances appears almost inevitable. In addition to the 
unimpeachable witness of Hermas we have an actual letter of the Roman 
church to the Corinthian, the immediate authorship of which came to 
be widely ascribed in antiquity to a Clement, though a mere conjecture 
based on the reference in the Shepherd of Hermas to a suitable Clement 
may have been the sole and only source of the original tradition. The 
conclusion would appear fairly necessary that, if the letter to the church 
in Corinth was indeed actually written by a Clement, he must be identi- 
fied with the Clement mentioned by Hermas. 

On the other hand, we have a belief current in antiquity, though 
apparently of gradual growth, that the Clement of the well-known letter 
to the Corinthians was an early Roman bishop of that name. It appears 
impossible by any ordinary and natural modes of procedure to identify 
this bishop of Rome with the secretary Clement of the Shepherd. No 
extant ancient author makes such an attempt. The bishop himself is 
a figure of dubious authenticity. To say nothing of other considerations, 
the varying positions assigned him in the episcopal succession at Rome 
indicate that there was no early and fixed tradition concerning him, still 
less a definite record. Nor is it probable that there was any actual and 
trustworthy tradition extant even in the church at Rome concerning any 
of the early occupants of that see (I do not include its reputed apostolic 
founder or founders in this statement), still less any veritable documen- 
tary evidence. Even the writer of the article on Clement in the Catholic 
Encyclopedia remarks that everyone is now agreed that the early popes 
Cletus and Anencletus (alias Anacletus) did not both have an actual 
existence. It is of course a different thing to suggest that Pope Clement I, 
whose only possible double is, not another nearly contemporary pope, but 
at best only a presbyter considerably removed in time from even the latest 
of the various dates assigned to his episcopal homonym, also had no actual 
existence. But I am inclined to believe that such is the lamentable case. 

The evolution of the current belief appears to me to be about as 
follows: Hermas in his Shepherd incidentally mentions a Clement who 
is the official correspondent for the church at Rome with other churches. 
The Shepherd is widely read and held in very high esteem. A substan- 
tially contemporary letter of the Roman church to the Corinthian is also 
widely read and speedily attains a quasi-canonical authority. Its actual 
authorship is naturally ascribed to the secretary Clement mentioned by 
Hermas. It is believed, as a result of the reverence in which the book 
is held, and of the growing prominence of the episcopate over the pres- 
byterate in the West, that the writer Clement must have been a bishop 
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of the Romanchurch. The date of the book is unknown, but its acquired 
authority, supported perhaps by the reference in it to Peter and Paul, 
and to the necessity of the apostolic ministry, leads to the belief that 
Clement, the author-bishop, must have been closely associated with the 
apostles. A conjectural place is assigned him accordingly in the already 
formed or forming list of the earlier bishops of the apostolic see, though 
there is lack of unanimity about his precise position. (It is perhaps of 
some significance that in an ancient Syriac list of the early bishops of 
Rome the name of Clement does not occur at all—so Bishop Lightfoot, 
in his edition of Philippians, p. 221, referring to Ancient Syriac Docu- 
ments, p, 71.) 

Perhaps a word ought to be added here about the alleged ‘“‘archaeo- 
logical evidence” furnished by the present existence in Rome of an 
ancient Church of San Clemente superimposed above a yet more ancient 
church, and that in turn above a dwelling-house (or houses) of yet an 
earlier period. But the utmost that can be regarded as substantiated by 
this series of structures is that perhaps as early as the fourth century 
the belief in Clement the pope, with all its accretions, existed in the city 
of Rome. Of this we were already aware. 

But [ have thus far left certain other conceivable theories untouched, 
and exigencies of space demand that they be but briefly treated. 

Why not believe at any rate that Clement, the first-century pope, 
had an actual existence, even though the letter to the Corinthians may 
have been erroneously attributed to him, when it was really the work 
of that non-episcopal namesake mentioned by Hermas? This might be 
the appeal of those who are reluctant to yield to any iconoclastic tend- 
encies and would defend the integrity of the pontifical legend against 
wanton assault. If there were any actual evidence for Pope Clement’s 
existence other than a somewhat tremulous and wavering affirmation 
from about the middle of the second century and later, that might be 
a more satisfactory hypothesis. But there is no real evidence for him. 
His vacillating wraith is particularly unconvincing, even in the midst of 
equally unknown figures that precede (according to some forms-of the 
ancient enumeration) and follow him. By coming out somewhat more 
into the open than do his shadowy colleagues he has made himself sup- 
ject to examination. He is too plainly a creation ad hoc. In addition 
to what I have pointed out in the preceding pages, or rather in the light 
of those other reasons for incredulity, I will even confess that his very 
name appears to me suspicious, in spite of the improved explanation for 
it that I have suggested, and of which I am willing to make a present to 
anyone who can use it. 
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Why not then believe that there were the two Clements, and that 
the bishop was the author of the famous letter, while the Clement of 
Hermas, if not a sophisticated figure, was merely an accidental name- 
sake of whom nothing further is known? This is a quite untenable alter- 
native proposition. In the first place, to hold it would be to postulate 
that in the first century the bishop stood out, as otherwise he would 
hardly appear to do before the middle of the second century, as the 
official representative of the Roman church; that by the time of Hermas 
this official pre-eminence was at least in abeyance; and that it was 
resumed in the age immediately following. This is hardly conceivable. 
And, moreover, there are very serious chronological difficulties in the 
way of ascribing the letter aforesaid to a first-century writer, and espe- 
cially to the reputed bishop Clement. I shall point out some of them 
in the discussion that follows. They have been glozed over, ora painful 
and unsuccessful attempt to explain them away has been made by other 
critics, merely or primarily bécause they felt themselves compelled to 
identify Clement the writer mentioned by Hermas with Clement the 
bishop, and therefore must even attribute an unnatural sense to these 
troublesome passages. Under my theory that torture of witnesses is 
avoided. The date of the letter may be discussed without embarrass- 
ment by the dragging weight of such a presumption. To this question 
I now turn, omitting some points covered in the preceding discussion. 

1. It must be conceded, to start with, that the attribution of the 
letter to a Clement may have been the result of a mere conjecture resting 
on nothing but the mention of that name in the Shepherd as of the official 
representative of the Roman church in its foreign correspondence. 
Therefore it is improper to base any primary argument in regard to 
the date of the letter on the probable date of the Shepherd of Hermas. 

2. The letter was known as early as the middle of the second cen- 
tury and quite possibly somewhat earlier (cf. Hegesippus). That estab- 
lishes a terminus ante quem for its composition. A terminus a quo is not 
so definitely to be fixed. But— 

3. All trace of rivalry and quarrel, such as had arisen in Paul’s time 
between Jewish and Gentile Christians, appears to have vanished. But 
the younger generation in the Corinthian church (véo, chap. 3:3) has 
risen against its conservative elders and claimed the right to depose 
clergy who do not please it, and to instal others (chap. 44). It does not 
seem likely that such a question would have arisen in the first century, 
while the apostolic tradition and discipline might be expected to be yet 
strong, and many presbyters might still be living who were directly com- 
missioned by the apostles. The indication suits better the second century. 
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Furthermore the letter was not written in answer to an application 
for counsel from the church in Corinth, but apparently proprio motu, on 
account of the public scandal that the trouble at Corinth had caused in 
the other Christian churches, so far distant as Rome and even among 
the heathen (chaps. 1:1; 47:7). Thus considerable time after the 
inception of the trouble must be allowed for before the letter would 
naturally be written, and an additional time on account of certain 
“troubles and hindrances” (chap. 1:1) in the church at Rome that had 
delayed its preparation; how much it is impossible to say; at all events 
not so much that the writer feared his communication would be out 
of date. 

4. The age of the apostles is past, and apparently a long time past 
(chaps. 5; 42-44). Presbyters in the second or third ecclesiastical gen- 
eration from the apostles, perhaps even farther removed, are in office 
(chap. 44). The messengers that carry the letter to the Corinthians 
were perhaps born into church families, or at least have lived as Chris- 
tians from youth to old age (chap. 63:3). The church of Corinth itself 
is an ancient church (chap. 47:6). All this suits the second century, and 
either not so well, or not at all, the first. 

But it has been argued that the letter speaks (chap. 5:1) of the mar- 
tyrdom of Peter and Paul as having taken place “in our own generation,” 
and therefore the letter should at least be ascribed to the first century. 
To this it is certainly sufficient to answer that “our own generation” 
means nothing more than “our own times,” and the writer is contrasting 
these with the ages far past, of Moses and of David. It does not follow 
that the martyrdoms referred to took place in his own lifetime. On the 
other hand, it is almost inconceivable that if the death of the apostles 
were a living memory in the writer’s mind he would have referred to them 
in such extremely vague and inconclusive language. It would be quite 
inconceivable that the legendary pope Clement, himself an immediate 
disciple and ordinate of Peter, and according to one story the first 
bishop of Rome, appointed by the apostle himself, should have so phrased 
the reference. The writer must have been as far removed from the 
event as the second century. Indeed I am far from convinced that he 
means to say that Peter and Paul suffered the death of martyrs. Map- 
tupyoas, used of each of them, often means in this age, and certainly some- 
times in this letter, no more than “bearing witness for the truth,” and 
the writer emphasizes the repeated sufferings of each as establishing their 
claim to places among the blessed. He does not say or even intimate 
(unless his reference to “our generation” and “those who contended 
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nearest us” can be stretched to mean this) that the apostles died in 
Rome. It might be without prejudice inferred that he thought Paul 
had gone “to the limit of the West” (Spain?) and died there. I have 
no question that he mentions these two apostles because of the tradition 
that they were the founders of the church in his city of Rome, but he 
appears to me to have no definite notions about the circumstances of 
their death. He is certainly far removed from the generation that saw 
the apostles. (It is quite unjustifiable to cite him in support of the 
later local traditions concerning their death and burial places in Rome.) 

Again it is argued that chapter 44 indicates that men ordained by 
the apostles were yet living and in service at Corinth. On the other 
hand the writer appears to me to say merely that the apostles ordained 
certain men (not only at Corinth) and commissioned them to hand on 
the succession to others; all the succeeding classes of presbyters derived 
their ultimate authority from the apostles; and it was as unlawful to 
depose any of these presbyters ordained by such delegated commission 
as it would be to depose men who were ordained by the apostles in person. 

5. The writer of the letter is thoroughly familiar with the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, which he frequently quotes. If that epistle was indeed 
written late in the first century the indication would, to my mind, better 
suit the second century as the time of the letter to the Corinthian church. 
I cannot agree with one of my more learned colleagues that there must 
be a close chronological and causal relation between the two letters. 
Nor am I able to share his feeling that the sayings of Jesus quoted in 
chapters 13 and 46 have the flavor of pure oral tradition and cannot 
be explained as “a conflation of written Gospel material.” 

6. There is no indication in the letter of any distinction in title or 
rank between episcopate and presbyterate, or of any current argument 
about the matter, either at Rome or at Corinth. That might equally 
well fit a date in the latter part of the first century, or one not too far 
advanced toward the middle of the second. But some critics interpret 
the warning in Hermas (Vis. iii. 9. 7-10; Mand. xi. 12; Sim. viii. 7. 4) 
as indicating that there was already beginning in the Roman church at 
that time a dispute concerning relative rank of bishops and presbyters, 
and therefore they would affirm that the letter in question must be 
assigned a date certainly earlier than that of the Shepherd. The argu- 
ment appears somewhat infirm, since the contention about precedence 
need not refer to the question between episcopate and presbyterate. 
Deacons versus priests, or even priests of indubitably the same order, 
among themselves might have found temptations to discussion. 
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7- The lack in the letter of allusion to Gnosticism, which had begun 
to be prominent before the middle of the second century and is referred 
to by Hermas, is interpreted by some as another indication that the 
letter considerably preceded the composition of the Shepherd; but 
neither is any other doctrinal error mentioned in the letter, which, with 
all its pious divagations for illustrative purposes, has just the one ques- 
tion of the Corinthian scandal to deal with. It is not strange that 
heresies do not appear in it, whatever the precise relative date of the 
book. 

8. But if the letter was actually written before the Shepherd, it 
seems hardly likely that it was written much earlier; for if, before Hermas 
wrote, the letter had already attained something of its great popularity, 
it appears quite probable that imitation, or at least distinct mention, of 
it would be found in the later work. There is no influence to be traced. 

g. Some critics were disposed to take chapter 41 as plainly indicating 
a date of composition before the destruction of Jerusalem and its Temple. 
But this is manifestly impossible. Nor can there be any inference drawn 
from the date of the final capture of the city under Hadrian (135 A.D.), 
even if there had been some restoration of the Temple by the Jewish 
insurgents. The author of the letter is simply quoting from Scripture, 
and has no concern, probably no knowledge, whether the Temple- 
worship was still being carried on or not. 

10. In the very first sentence of the letter the writer says that its 
preparation has been delayed by “unexpected and repeated troubles and 
hindrances”’ (thus I should translate, reading reperrdcvas with the Con- 
stantinople MS, and interpreting by impedimenta of the ancient Latin 
version). The phrase does not suggest to an unprejudiced eye that any- 
thing very terrible has shaken the Roman church. It sounds curiously 
like an apologetic introduction to a modern letter—“I really meant to 
write you long ago, but all sorts of bothering things have interfered.” 
Yet critics almost unanimously have agreed that the words quoted have 
definite and unmistakable reference to a terrible persecution through 
which the church at Rome has just been passing. As the accredited list 
of persecutors includes from the first century only Nero and Domitian, 
the assaults of one or the other of these are believed to be meant. Earlier 
critics were sometimes disposed to decide for Nero; later, men, seeing the 
impossibility of dating the letter so far back, but being under the formi- 
dable preoccupation of mind resulting from the felt necessity of some- 
how identifying the Clement of Hermas with Clement the bishop, and 
anxious to gain every possible support for that position, have insisted 
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with substantial unanimity that Domitian’s attack was plainly the one 
in mind. Of course these critics, starting with their presumption, would 
not be satisfied with such an obvious and simple rendering of the phrase 
at issue as I have given above. The latest translator gives us “ misfor- 
tunes and calamities”; but repirreces, which he would prefer in place 
of repiordceas, appears hardly to be susceptible of such a strong meaning. 
It is rather merely “accidents.”” Moreover these critics have not suc- 
ceeded in explaining satisfactorily why the writer uses such vague phrase- 
ology, if he is talking about a Domitianic persecution lately suffered, 
when his later pages show that he can speak plainly of 6Aivas from 
without. It is absurd to say that he was afraid of Domitian, who was 
still living. Nor do they explain how en naturally fits the notion 
of a persecution at all. 

I have pointed out in my article “ On the Early Persecutions of Chris- 
tians,” cited above, that there is no evidence for believing that there was 
such a persecution of the church in Rome as that commonly attributed 
to Domitian. But even if my conclusion on that point is erroneous 
there is no possible justification for interpreting these words of the letter 
to the Corinthians as alluding to any such event. The natural reference 
of them to some internal matters of a troublesome but less tragic nature 
is intrinsically and alone perfectly satisfactory, and the otherwise indi- 
cated dating of the letter from the second century, instead of from the 
last decade of the first, is not interfered with, but rather assisted, thereby. 

11. The final question that I must briefly discuss is connected with 
the relation between the extant letter of Polycarp and that ascribed to 
Clement. It is claimed that verbal similarities between the two prove 
beyond a doubt that Polycarp, when he wrote to the Philippians, must 
have had the other letter before him. Considerable lists of parallelisms 
have been collected by various critics, the fullest perhaps by Bishop 
Lightfoot. Some of these parallelisms are merely trivial and undeserving 
of consideration. They are accidents of the commonest kind. Very 
many, to say the least, of the rest appear to me to be merely such coin- 
cidences as-would naturally be expected in the writing of two men not 
far separated in time, both steeped in biblical ideas and phraseology, and 
both writing exhortations. But even if it be conceded that there is 
here direct imitation, the passages certainly do not show which writer 
copied from the other. This elementary consideration appears quite 
naturally to have been disregarded by those critics who start with the 
notion that I Clement must be ascribed to the last years of the first 
century. (Some of them appear to me to confuse sadly the distinction 
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between primary and corroborative evidence.) But there is clearly no 
evidence in these parallelisms that points to I Clement as necessarily 
written before Polycarp to the Philippians. The otherwise indicated 
assignment of I Clement to a date considerably later than that usually 
ascribed to the letter of Polycarp is not thereby vitiated. 

Within the limits of time and probability indicated above, any esti- 
mate of the date of composition of I Clement must be in some degree 
conjectural. I should be inclined to assign it to the neighborhood of 
140 A.D., not far removed in time from the Shepherd of Hermas, but 
perhaps rather a little before than a little after it. But I am not espe- 
cially concerned with the precise date of the letter, since my main theses 
are not conditioned thereupon. The three points of my particular 
interest are these: (1) whenever the letter was written, there is no 
evidence in it of any persecution of the Christian church in Rome by 
Domitian; (2) the letter may have been written by a Clement (pre- 
sumably then the man mentioned by Hermas), but the ascription to 
him may be due to a mere second-century conjecture (perhaps first made 
by Hegesippus?); (3) the reputed Bishop Clement probably never had 
an actual existence. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO THEOLOGY’: 


Those of us whose theological studies took us to Germany a quarter 
of a century or more ago will recall the impression made upon our minds 
by the extraordinary extent to which every possible object of human 
knowledge was classified and indexed. The classrooms of the univer- 
sity were like so many shelves in a gigantic filing system, and each 
professor, as the lecture-hour began and we drew out our Heften to receive 
the day’s store of new knowledge, took down from its appropriate 
pigeonhole the particular topic or topics which were to serve us with 
material for the day. What was true of each lecture was true of each 
course as a whole. It had its place in the organism of knowledge as 
part of a particular discipline with set boundaries and definite content. 
The relation of these different studies to one another and to the other 
studies of the university was explained in a special discipline entitled 
Theological Encyclopedia, whose function it was to give a bird’s-eye 
view of the theological filing system as a whole. 

But the student who turned to Theological Encyclopedia expecting 
to get light on the bearing of his study upon life was destined to dis- 
appointment. If the study of each special discipline was filled with 
details, this was even more the case with Theological Encyclopedia. 
Instead of a simple discussion of the great questions which are common 
to all the departments, he was confronted with an elaborate table of 
contents of each special discipline and a list of authors or of subjects 

»with few of which he had any previous acquaintance, and in still fewer 
of which he had any vital interest. Order and system were there in 
remarkable degree, but interpretation in any large sense of the term 
was conspicuous by its absence. 

There was something imposing in this Prussianization of knowledge. 
It reminded one of the serried ranks of soldiers on the Tempelhofer 

tA Guide to the Study of the Christian Religion. By William Herbert Perry 
Faunce, Shailer Mathews, J. M. Powis Smith, Ernest DeWitt Burton, Edgar Johnson 
Goodspeed, Shirley Jackson Case, Francis Albert Christie, George Cross, Errett 
Gates, Gerald Birney Smith, Theodore Gerald Soares, Charles Richmond Henderson, 
and George Burman Foster. Edited by Gerald Birney Smith. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1916. x+759 pages. $3.00. 
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Feld on the occasion of the emperor’s annual review: each man in his 
own place, each under orders from his superior officer, each part of a 
great system embracing every department of the state and including 
every human life. But there were disadvantages too. What was 
gained in order was lost in initiative. Somewhere up at the top there 
might be a General Ludendorff who surveyed the field of knowledge 
as a whole and knew why each division was where it was and. what was 
the relation of the parts to the whole; but of this the ordinary student 
knew as little as the ordinary private. He did his job, content within 
the limited boundaries of his own specialty, heaping up a few new facts, 
devising, if he were fortunate, a new theory or two, getting his name 
added to the catalogue of those already immortalized in his own little 
section, but ignorant of what was going on in the other sections of the 
great army of research. He was a scientist pure and simple, but with 
philosophy in the large sense of the word he was concerned little if at all. 
Once in a while a voice was heard asking questions. Here and there 
one found among the professors a man of vision who realized that 
theology was concerned with religion, and that religion was a phase of 
human experience only to be understood by one who has himself lived. 
There were lecture-rooms where one gained not only knowledge but 
insight, not only information but inspiration. But there was no one 
who felt it his duty to apply to the study of theology as a whole the 
principles which here and there were vitalizing the study of its parts. 
And yet clearly, if theology was to be reclaimed from the tyranny 
of classification and made the human thing which in its ideal it ought to 
be, some such effort was necessary. There must be someone to take the 
more thoughtful students of theology into his confidence, to tell them 
what was the meaning of the great enterprise on which they were asked 
to engage, to distinguish amid the mass of facts which they passed in 
review those which were significant from those which had had their day; 
someone to point out to them the crucial problems, the abiding realities; 
someone, in a word, to make theology what it has always been to the 
geniuses of religion, a search after wisdom, an interpretation of life. 
Some such ideal inspired Wernle in the notable contribution which 
he made some years ago in his Einfihrung in das Theologische Studium. 
Here was a book which professed to be a theological encyclopedia, and 
yet was alive and interesting—a book addressed to theological students 
as young men coming up to the university with human needs of guid- 
ance and leadership; a book which set out to tell them the things that 
they needed to know in order to find their way about this great area of 
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knowledge without getting lost; a book that approached each of the big 
disciplines of theology with the questions: What does this mean? What 
is it after? What in it is alive? Above all, what is growing? What 
has promise of the future? It was a learned book, as everything 
German is learned. It was a technical book, as everything German is 
technical. But it was a book that was alive because it was written by 
a man for men, to interpret a phase of human life. It set up an ideal 
which must be followed by other teachers of theology if theology is 
not to degenerate into the arid waste of antiquarian triviality which it 
is commonly supposed to be. 

Wernle’s book appeared in 1908 (2d ed., 1911), and during all these 
years its challenge has been unheeded by our American theological 
scholarship. Not only has no translator been found for it, but no 
English-speaking theologian has felt moved to do in his own way and 
for his own public what Wernle tried to do for his. At last, however, 
we have an introduction to theology which professes to enter this 
unoccupied field and perform this notable task. It deserves, therefore, 
a hearty welcome, and its authors will not be surprised if it meets a 
scrutiny as exacting as its importance deserves. 

Unlike Wernle’s book, this is the work not of a single author but 
of a collection of writers. No less than a dozen different persons con- 
tribute chapters on such subjects as “The Preparation in College for 
the Study of Theology,” “The Historical Study of Religion,” “The 
Study of the Old Testament and the Religion of Israel,” “The New 
Testament,” “Early Christianity,” “The Catholic Church,” “The 
Protestant Reformation,” “Modern Christianity,” “Systematic Theol- 
ogy and Christian Ethics,” and “Practical Theology.” Chapters on 
“Christianity and the Great Social Problems” and “The Contribution 
of Critical Scholarship to Ministerial Efficiency” complete the list. 
The editor is Professor Gerald Birney Smith, of the University of Chicago, 
and among his collaborators are President Faunce, Dr. Shailer Mathews, 
Professors Powis Smith, Burton, Case, Christie, Cross, Gates, Soares, 
Henderson, and Foster. Most of these are members of. the Divinity 
School of the University of Chicago, and the book as a whole may fairly 
be regarded as its contribution to constructive theological scholarship. 
For every reason, therefore, it demands careful and sympathetic study. 

Yet at the outset the reviewer finds himself embarrassed by a 
serious difficulty. How shall this book be judged and by what canons 
shall it be tested? Shall it be regarded as a contribution to the old 
Theological Encyclopedia or to the new? Does it offer us a philosophical 
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interpretation of religion as a whole, or is it simply the old filing system 
brought down to date? Clearly our standard of judgment will be differ- 
ent according as we take it for one of these or for the other. 

On the face of it, it would seem as though we had here a book of the 
old type. There are changes in the rubrics to be sure. Church history 
is broken up into a number of different sections which are labeled with 
good modern names. The religion of Israel takes its place side by side 
with the New Testament. Chapters are added dealing with the practical 
implications of the subjects that are studied, and in many of the chap- 
ters, as indeed could not be otherwise when we take into account the 
men from whose pens they come, we find freshness of perception, breadth 
of vision, originality of approach. Yet in spite of this the book as a 
whole reads like a book of the old type. It is broken up into a number of 
little subsections, each dealing with its own division of the field. It 
has its selected lists of literature after the fashion of the old encyclopedias. 
It packs into a narrow compass a wealth of technical information that 
must tax the resources of the most advanced student unless he is content 
to take it in the docile and receptive spirit in which his fellow-student 
across the sea is accustomed to receive from his professor the pabulum 
that is given him. : 

Judged from this point of view there is much that can be said in 
commendation of this book. As a compendium of information as to 
the present state of theological scholarship it is comprehensive and in 
many of its fields adequate. Particularly excellent are the discussions 
of the New Testament by Professors Burton and Goodspeed and of 
systematic theology by the editor. There is, to be sure, a considerable 
amount of repetition. There are differences in the attitude of the differ- 
ent writers to their task which reveal a certain lack of editorial super- 
vision (e.g., that of Professors Cross and Christie, who suggest problems; 
that of Professor Mathews, who offers us solutions). But these are 
minor blemishes in a very useful and important piece of work. If the 
impartation of information were the standard by which we were to judge 
the work of Dr. Smith and his collaborators we should have for them 
only gratitude and praise. 

But as a matter of fact this is not the standard by which they ask 
to be judged. The editor begins by calling attention to the significant 
transformations through which Christianity is passing today, the changes 
in the ideals and the method of theological education, and the lack of 
literature from which one can learn how the modern divinity school is 
attempting to meet the demands of the age. He promises us a volume 
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which shall meet this need. It professes to be “a guide to the study of 
the Christian religion for Protestants.” It does not attempt to take the 
place of actual study or to furnish a brief compendium of information. 
It is prepared primarily to aid students to understand the meaning of 
the various aspects of education for the Christian ministry. And still 
more, it is meant “for the pastors who wish to keep in sympathetic 
touch with the latest scholarship, but who find it difficult to obtain in 
convenient form the requisite information.” This is the ideal which the 
book sets for itself, and by this test it must be judged. 

Measured by this standard we must confess to disappointment. 
Compared with Wernle’s book it is distinctly less successful. This is 
in part no doubt due to the fact that it is the work of a collection of 
writers and not of a single mind. It is hard to see how the particular 
piece of work which Wernle tried to do for his own day can be success- 
fully accomplished by a number of different writers. This difficulty 
the editor feels, but he explains the choice of his own method on the 
ground that it is more difficult today to prepare an introduction to 
theology than it was a generation ago. Then, he tells us, it was pos- 
sible for one broad-minded scholar to cover the entire field with reason- 
able thoroughness; but today specialization has advanced so far that 
no one man is competent to deal with all branches of learning tributary 
to a sound theologital education. 

If Dr. Smith’s ideal were that of Hagenbach and his successors this 
would indeed be true, but if what is needed is really a guide to the study 
of the Christian religion it is to be feared that the gain in accuracy is 
ill compensated for by the loss of unity. 

For what is it, after all, that we need in an introduction to theology 
which shall be a true guide to the study of the Christian religion in this 
transition period? Clearly it must be a book which shall do just what 
the old encyclopedia failed to do, namely, conceive the study of theology 
asaunity. It must define the subject-matter with which theology has 
to do, not simply in one or other of its disciplines, but in them all. It 
must discriminate between the great problems on which everything 
turns and the subsidiary questions on which one may differ wiiaout 
materially affecting one’s point of view as a whole. It must give these 
vital problems the central place and subordinate the scientific division 
into disciplines to the human interest in the subjects with which the 
disciplines deal. 

Among the topics with which an adequate introduction to theology 
must deal are such as these: What is theology, and what is its place in 
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the organism of knowledge? What is religion, and what is its function 
in human life? What are the permanent types of religion which reappear 
from age to age and from nation to nation? What is the relation between 
the great complexes which we call the historic religions and the variant 
forms which struggle for the mastery within each? What do we mean 
by Christianity, and what is its place in the family of religions? What 
is distinctive in Christianity, and what is the significance of the rival 
claimants for the Christian name which have emerged from time to time 
and still persist ? What do we mean by Catholicism, by Protestantism, 
by mysticism, by modernism? These are the questions on which the 
man who would understand the Christian religion needs guidance, and 
it is only as they contribute to the answer to these questions that the 
special disciplines of the theological seminary justify their existence. 
It will not do to leave their discussion to the chapter on “Systematic 
Theology,” however excellently it may be written. One must put them 
in the forefront of the discussion. They are the landmarks by which 
the road builders must blaze their way. 

When we apply this standard to the work of Dr. Smith and his 
collaborators we must be prepared for disappointment. There is no 
discussion of theology in its relation to the other great departments of 
human knowledge. Instead of this we are offered a brief chapter on the 
“Preparation in College for the Study of Theology.” There is no 
adequate. treatment of such fundamental conceptions as religion, Chris- 
tianity, Protestantism, Catholicism, and the like. Instead of this we 
have a number of brief discussions dealing with special phases of each. 
There is indeed a chapter on the “ Historical Study of Religion” which, 
in the structure of the book, seems designed to meet this need of pre- 
liminary orientation, but it touches only a part of the field, and this in 
the most inadequate fashion. 

This inadequacy appears at two points: in its content and in its 
method. Professor Mathews begins with a short discussion of the 
nature of religion, follows tliis by a brief survey of the chief steps in its 
historical development, gives five pages to the development of religious 
doctrine, and passes immediately to an outline of the development of 
Christian doctrine, which, if in place at all, should be relegated to one of 
the later chapters. 

More unsatisfactory still is the method of the discussion, and this 
in two respects: first, in its undue emphasis on the intellectual aspect of 
religion; secondly, in its failure to point out the real significance and 
limitations of the historical method as applied to the study of religion. 
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It is natural that Professor Mathews, as a theologian, should be interested 
in the doctrinal aspects of religion; but surely place should be found in 
the introductory chapters of a guide to the study of the Christian 
religion for some interpretation of the significance of religion as piety 
and for some analysis of the fundamental conception of social religion— 
the church. 

Not less disappointing is the author’s failure fairly to describe and 
adequately to interpret in their relation to the practical task which 
confronts the student of theology the contrasted types of religious experi- 
ence which persist throughout all changes in outward environment: 
such types as mysticism, sacramentarianism in its various forms, and 
ethical religion. Failure to trace these to their roots in human nature 
and to understand the human needs to which they answer makes it 
impossible to find one’s way intelligently through the great drama of 
Christian history and to know how to estimate the conflicting forces 
which today contest within Christianity for the mastery. Such analysis 
belongs at the very beginning of the theological course, for it will give 
the key to all that follows. 

If we ask why so obvious a fact should be overlooked by so accom- 
plished an author as Professor Mathews, the answer is that it is due, in 
part at least, to failure to perceive the limitations of the historical method. 
The historical method (so far as it is anything else than a synonym for 
the scientific method in general) means the attempt to study religion 
as the story of a life-process—a process, therefore, which involves 
constant changes. But change is only one aspect of life as we know it. 
There is permanence as well. What has been once tends to recur again. 
The plant unfolds through certain predictable phases. Human life 
blossoms out through youth to maturity and ripens into old age. Types 
appear to which individuals tend to conform. There is change, but 
change according to law. 

It is so in the life of religion. Religion too is the story of constant 
change, but it is the story of change according to law. Here too there is 
something that lasts. Types appear which persist. The insights of the 
past are crystallized into classics which become the inspiration of the 
insights of the future. Social religion becomes possible. 

To show this also is the function of theology. Indeed it is in these 
abiding achievements alone that the unique interest of theology centers. 
But for this there is need of a broader conception of history than Profes- 
sor Mathews gives us in his article. Psychology must be called into 
play which studies the laws of the inner life; the social sciences that 
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analyze the persistent forms of social organization. It is not enough 
to represent the history of civilization with Professor Mathews as “the 
genetic succession of several creative social minds.” We must first 
make clear what we mean by a social mind, and explain how far its 
creations are permanent, and how far they are simply the reflex of chan- 
ging impressions which pass with the passing of the environment. 

The lack of an adequate foundation in preliminary analysis puts 
the writers of the later chapters at a disadvantage which they are not 
able wholly to overcome. Each treating his subject as an independent 
field, they are constantly taking for granted matters which have not 
been discussed, or referring forward to topics to be treated later. Excel- 
lent as independent essays, they fail to fit neatly into their places as 
parts of a single articulate whole. Why, for example, should matters 
of literary criticism be discussed independently by the writers on the 
Old Testament and on the New? Why should the discussion of the 
literature of religion precede the discussion of religion itself? Why 
should the story of the Christian church be divided up between three 
or four different writers without any attempt anywhere to give a bird’s- 
eye view of the whole? 

Most unsatisfactory is the treatment of practical theology. Here 
at least we might expect that the central conception of the church, for 
which one has looked in vain through all the preceding chapters, would 
receive adequate attention. But alas! room is not found for even a 
single subheading on this topic. The conventional subjects of the 
seminary curriculum receive each its fitting place—homiletics, church 
polity, church administration, pastoral care, liturgies, missions, religious 
education—but the church itself is taken for granted. The student is 
apparently supposed already to know all about that. As for the psy- 
chology of religion, that latest addition to the theological family, that 
appears as the last of the subheads, put there, it would seem, because 
the writer (or was it the editor?) was not quite sure what he ought to 
do with it. 

To this disposition on the part of the writers of the different articles 
to lose sight of the larger problems in their emphasis upon details there 
is one notable exception. In Professor Smith’s chapter on “Systematic 
Theology and Christian Ethics” we have a luminous and well-arranged 
consideration of the larger problems to which reference has been made. 
After a brief discussion of the method of theological inquiry he passes 
on to consider how the content of Christianity shall be determined. 
After contrasting the different methods which have been used in the 
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past and outlining his conception of the definition of Christianity from 
the historical point of view, he then gives us a clear and interesting 
presentation of the main doctrinal problems, after which the question is 
raised as to the truth of Christian beliefs. Under this caption we have 
a fresh treatment of the leading apologetic problems. The chapter 
concludes with a brief discussion of Christian ethics. 

For Professor Smith’s treatment of his difficult and important 
subject-matter we have only praise. His chapter is indeed a guide to 
the study of the Christian religion, in which intending students and 
pastors seeking light can find the leadership they need. With such 
clear evidence of insight as this chapter reveals the question arises why 
the book as a whole does not make a more satisfying impression. Why 
must we wait for chapter ix before getting light on the fundamental 
questions which determine our attitude toward all the rest? This is a 
question of large interest which carries us altogether beyond the bounds 
of this present review and raises problems of permanent significance for 
theological education. 

The answer is to be found in the unsatisfactory state of our present 
theological education. We are passing through a transition period in 
which two widely different methods are contending for the mastery, and 
the disorganized condition of the curriculum is the natural result. 
There is the old scholastic method whose unit is ideas and the method 
of the newer education whose unit is objects. In the latter case we make 
the subject studied the unit of our curriculum; in the former case the 
discipline that studies it. In the volume before us we have a book writ- 
ten by men who apply the object method to the work done within their 
particular departments under a scheme which was worked out by men 
who made the unit of organization ideas. 

It is clear that such a situation cannot last. It makes no difference 
whether you approach your discipline from the point of view of the 
older orthodoxy or from the genetic point of view which controls the 
writers of this volume. If you think of theology as a collection of 
independent studies which deal with isolated aspects of a larger whole 
you are doomed to have what you have here—abstraction, unreality, 
repetition. If you conceive of theology as the study of a definite object, 
mainly religious, which maintains its unity through all the vicissitudes 
of its changing history, you must express that unity in the organization 
of your curriculum. You will not, to be sure, cease to cultivate the 
special disciplines or underestimate their contribution to the common 
task, but you will give them an altogether different significance. They 
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will no longer be independent units standing side by side, but workshops 
in which tools are fashioned which will make easier the accomplishment 
of a common task. 

This is only another way of saying that we must recover the philo- 
sophical point of view, using the term philosophy, not in its technical 
sense as a synonym for metaphysics, but in the larger sense given it by 
Schleiermacher, as the science of definition. We must see our problem 
whole from the start, even if afterward we have to break up our attack 
upon it into its elements. 

This conception of the task will have far-reaching effects upon the 
order of the curriculum. It will radically change the significance 
attached to systematic theology. It will distinguish its narrower and 
more technical function as the study that analyzes and classifies the 
contents of Christian belief from its wider function as the fundamental 
philosophical discipline which defines terms and analyzes problems. 
For systematic theology in its more technical sense the student may 
be content to wait till he has passed through the historical disciplines 
which in the traditional curriculum precede it; but with systematic 
theology in its larger relations he must make acquaintance at the outset 
if he is to do fruitful work. First of all the studies of the course must be 
the philosophy of religion. But this change cannot take place without 
carrying with it other changes as well. The psychology of religion, for 
example, must be rescued from its present position as an appendix to 
practical theology and seen to be what it is in fact, an integral part of 
the philosophy of religion, namely, that part which helps us to. define 
religion in terms of experience. It is the psychology of religion which 
must give us the conceptions through which to approach the study of 
religion fruitfully, to guard against the one-sided intellectualism which 
has been so pernicious an influence on the theology of the past, to relate 
the classical experience of the great saints of the past to the more modern, 
but none the less vital, experiences which are ours today. 

It will not do to think of psychology as merely a department of his- 
tory, as is the case with our present-day genetic psychology. It is 
this and must be studied as such, just as the history of doctrine is a part 
of general history and must be studied as such. But it is more than this. 
It is, I repeat, the science which furnishes the philosopher of religion 
with the formative concepts which define his subject-matter. For 
religion, as we are coming to see more clearly every day, is more than 
doctrine, more than ritual. It is life with God, and in the recurring 
experiences of the souls of men repeating themselves from age to age in 
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the changing social environment we have the permanent element in 
religion, the subject-matter with which theology deals. 

What is true of the psychology of religion is. equally true of the 
social sciences which deal with the permanent forms of man’s communal 
life. These too should hold a much more important place in the study 
of theology than has been given them in the traditional curriculum. 
It is one of the merits of this book that it emphasizes this fact and assigns 
a special chapter to the importance of the social sciences for the study 
of religion. But it is not enough to recognize that the social sciences 
contribute to religion. One must see what they contribute, and why. 
The real reason why the social sciences are so important for the student 
of theology is that they define the fundamental conceptions with which 
religion in its social forms is concerned. Central among these is the 
church. The church is the unit of organized religion. The definition 
of the church therefore belongs to that introductory discipline which we 
have called the philosophy of religion. 

It may seem as if we were attributing too much importance to mere 
matters of order and relation. If the church be discussed somewhere, 
it may be asked, what difference does it make whether the discussion 
comes early or late? But the question itself shows that the questioner is 
still living in the departmental world from which the newer education 
seeks to emancipate us. If religion touches all sides of life—feeling and 
will as well as thought—if it is both individual and social, constant and 
changing, the play of contrasting types and the persistence of common 
experience, then we must recognize these facts from the start, and they 
must direct us in all our subsequent study. Only so can we be delivered 
from provincialism in theology, whether it be the provincialism of dog- 
matism or the no less dangerous provincialism of modern historical 
criticism. = - 

There is still room then for a book which shall do in fact what this 
book professes to do—furnish a guide to the student of the Christian 
religion which shall help him to find his way through the mazes of modern 
scholarship with its countless unanswered and unanswerable questions 
to the simple and central realities of religion in which Christians of 
every name and age have found their bond of unity. 


Witi1am ApAMsS Brown 
Union THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


New York 
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THE VERSIONS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT* 


This little book by Professor Margolis, editor-in-chief of the new 
Jewish Version of the Old Testament; is a popular presentation of the 
main facts with regard to the history of translations of the Hebrew 
Scriptures. The subjects discussed are the Targum, the Septuagint 
and the later Greek versions, ancient Christian translations, Jewish 
translations in the Middle Ages, Luther and the King James’s Version, 
modern translations by Jews and Christians, agencies for circulating the 
Bible, and the difficulties inherent in all Bible translations. In the dis- 
cussion of the older versions no new facts are presented, but a discriminat- 
ing and interesting statement is given of the results of modern critical 
research. Jewish tradition is cited rather more frequently than is 
necessary, and the author does not always make sufficiently clear the 
untrustworthy character of this tradition. Another weakness from a 
scientific point of view is the failure to exhibit the relation of the official 
text of the Sopherim to the earlier text of the Old Testament, and to 
indicate the relation of the ancient versions to the earlier text or to the 
text of the Sopherim, respectively. It is nowhere stated, for instance, 
that the uncorrected Septuagint bears witness to a far earlier text than 
that translated by the Vulgate. In the use of the versions, as well as of 
manuscripts, everything depends upon their genealogical relation to one 
another. This relation is not brought out clearly in the present discus- 
sion. 

The most interesting parts of the book are the discussions of medi- 
aeval and modern Jewish versions. This field is little known to Chris- 
tians, since the information is found only in inaccessible technical works, 
mostly in German. Here the author is thoroughly at home, and he 
makes a lot of out-of-the-way knowledge accessible to the ordinary reader. 
The description of the methods of the editors of the recently published 
Jewish Version throws light upon an important undertaking that is 
destined to exert great influence in the history of Judaism. 

A delightful feature of this book is the cordial appreciation on the 
part of its Jewish author of the service rendered both by Christianity and 
by Islam in the dissemination of the message of the Hebrew Scriptures. 
He quotes with approval the words of Maimonides that through the 
two daughter-religions the words of the Torah have been spread to the 
utmost isles and to many nations. The seventh chapter is devoted 

t The Story of Bible Translations. By Max L. Margolis. Philadelphia: Jewish 
Publication Society of America, 1917. 135 pages. $0.75. 
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mainly to an account of the work of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society and of the American Bible Society, through which the Old Testa- 
ment has been translated into nearly every language of the world, and 
the message of Israel’s prophets has been preached to every nation. 


Lewis BayLes PATON 
Hartrorp THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Hartrorp, Conn. 


A HISTORICAL INTERPRETATION OF MILLENNIALISM:? 


Everyone is aware of the widespread revival of millenarian ideas 
which has resulted from the war, but scholars have been too much 
inclined to take up a merely supercilious attitude toward the movement. 
The futility of these crude speculations is self-evident to them, and they 
fail to understand the difficulties of many earnest men, by no means 
wanting in intelligence, who have not their background of historical 
knowledge. Professor Case has done a notable service by discussing the 
whole question in a serious way and enabling the ordinary reader to put 
himself at the point of view of the modern scholar. He rightly feels that 
millenarianism must no longer be ignored as a harmless vagary. It is 
already distracting large numbers of men and women from the real 
problems which are urgently awaiting the church in these momentous 
times, and the mischief is bound to grow unless it is counteracted by a 
better instruction. The professional scholar has here a rare opportunity 
of doing something practical for the religious life of the country. 

The method adopted in the book is “to sketch the origins of the 
millennial type of hope, to note the functions it has served at different 
times in the past, and in the light of its history to estimate its value as 
a modern program for the renovation of the world.” The introductory 
chapter deals with the hope as it first emerges in gentile mythologies. 
It is shown that in Egyptian, Babylonian, Persian, and to some extent 
in Greek, religion we meet with the conception of a series of world- 
periods during which the conflict between good and evil powers passes 
through varying phases. The second chapter is occupied with the 
development of this mode of thought in the Old Testament and the 
Jewish apocalypses, and the two following chapters with the different 
forms which it assumed in the earlier and the later history of Christianity. 
In a closing chapter the results of the investigation are summed up and 

*The Millennial Hope: A Phase of War-Time Thinking. By Shirley Jackson 
Case. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1918. ix+253 pages. $1.25. 
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their significance is examined from the modern point of view. The 
author recognizes that the Bible writers undoubtedly looked for a sudden 
crisis in which all things would be renewed, and deprecates any attempt 
to read a “spiritual” meaning into their language. He recognizes also 
that apocalyptic ideas had in their day a real religious value, maintaining 
a faith in the ultimate triumph of righteousness in times of utter darkness 
and despair. But he makes it clear that the hope of a renovation only 
to be effected through a destruction of the present order belongs essen- 
tially to a bygone phase of thought. This is apparent from the utter 
failure of all millennial forecasts in the past, from their fantastic charac- 
ter, from the pessimistic view of the world which formed their basis. All 
later experience and reflection have taught us that the Kingdom of God 
is to be realized, not through any cataclysm, but through the gradua] 
operation of redeeming forces; and the task incumbent on us is to secure 
an ever larger scope for these forces in the individual and social and 
national life. 

The book is written with a practical purpose, but it may be com- 
mended to the theological student for its remarkably clear and succinct 
account of the history of apocalyptic ideas. Dr. Case has compressed 
into brief compass a vast amount of material, which he has gathered 
from widely scattered fields. His summaries are based as a rule on 
generally accepted results, but occasionally he half commits himself to 
views which are at best conjectural; e.g., that Jesus did not himself 
claim to be the Messiah, that Paul conceived of death and other malign 
powers as personal demons. Debatable opinions of this kind seem to be 
out of place in a rapid survey of facts, and may tend to bewilder some 
of the readers whom the book is specially meant to interest. The 
apocalyptic teaching of the various New Testament writings, particularly 
of the crucial Book of Revelation, is excellently presented; but a few 
paragraphs might have been spared for the Epistle to the Hebrews, in 
which the primitive eschatology is so curiously blended with idealistic 
speculations. It is not a little surprising that in the review of apoca- 
lyptic history subsequent to the New Testament period no reference is 
made to Montanism. This was surely one of the most interesting of the 
millenarian movements, and was important above all the others in its 
effect on the official attitude of the church. 

In so wide a survey it is inevitable that there should be omissions, 
and the wonder is that the author has contrived to include so much, and 
at the same time to avoid all overcrowding. Though he does not 
address himself to scholars, he always writes with conscientious scholar- 
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ship, and his book will appeal more strongly on this account even to the 
general reader. We have been particularly struck with his refusal to 
employ the weapons of ridicule, although he has sometimes to deal with 
theories which are patently absurd. He never forgets that the millen- 
nial hope, however it may impress the modern mind, has had a great 
and memorable history and represents a genuine type of religious thought. 
As a sympathetic and thoroughly competent discussion of a movement 
which in these days is attracting large numbers of converts the book will 
prove a welcome guide to the perplexed. It will help them to clearer 
light on the riddles of Scripture and the problems of their own time. In 
the larger perspective which it offers them they will learn to see the 
present crisis as only an episode in the age-long conflict with the Satanic 
powers. 


E. F. Scott 
QUEEN’s UNIVERSITY 
Kincston, CANADA 


OCEANIC MYTHOLOGY 


A recent’ volume by Professor Dixon is the first systematic treatise 
that has appeared on the mythology of that extensive region often known 
as Oceania. Professor Dixon uses this term in its broadest sense, and 
includes not only the island areas of Polynesia, Micronesia, and 
Melanesia, but also Australia and Indonesia. New Guinea is included 
in Melanesia, while Indonesia is restricted to the Malayan Archipelago, 
although the more common usage is to include under this term a some- 
what larger area, especially Formosa and the Malay Peninsula. The 
general boundaries of these areas are indicated on the map. 

The material from each of the five areas is treated in separate sec- 
tions under similar headings. The myths of origins and the deluge are 
first outlined in more or less detail, selections being.given from those from 
different islands. A second chapter treats of special groups of character- 
istic tales, provided the material is sufficient. Another is then devoted 
to miscellaneous tales, while a brief summary brings out the local char- 
acteristics and the relationship to other areas. In the final chapter of 
the book these conclusions are “briefly summarized, in order that we may 
gain an outline of the growth of Oceanic mythology as a whole.” No 
attempt is made at any special interpretation, nor are any comparisons 

“The Mythology of All Races,” Vol. IX, Oceanic. By Roland B. Dixon. Bos- 
ton: Marshall Jones Co., 1916. xv+364 pages; 24 plates, 3 figures,map. $6.00. 
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made with other regions, beyond suggesting certain affiliations, espe- 
cially of the Indonesian area, with Southeastern Asia, and indicating 
the later Hindu and Mohammedan influences. 

No one knows better than Professor Dixon the incompleteness of the 
material at his disposal. Many island groups are entirely unrepre- 
sented, and most of the others very incompletely. In many cases, 
especially in Polynesia, the material is lost forever. In others; such as 
parts of Melanesia, where even the number of tribes and languages is 
unknown, we have barely touched the surface. Nevertheless, the 
resemblances are such that much light is thrown on the interrelation- 
ship of the mythology of the different island groups, and the conclusions, 
while tentative, are at least suggestive, and the relationships suggested 
are usually in accord with those obtained from other lines of comparative 
study. 

The cosmogonic myths are more highly developed in Polynesia than 
in any of the other areas. These “may be separated quite easily into 
two types: one (usually assumed to be the normal or only form) in which 
we have what may be called a genealogical or evolutionary development 
of the cosmos and the gods from an original chaos; the other, in which 
there is a more or less definite act of creation by a deity or deities.” It 
is interesting to note that the first type is most developed at the extreme 
ends of Polynesia (Hawaii and New Zealand), while the other is more 
common in Central Polynesia. A comparison of all the Polynesian 
myths shows the same close affinity of Hawaii and New Zealand. As to 
outside relationships, Melanesian elements are more common in New 
Zealand and Micronesia, Indonesian in Hawaii. 

In Melanesia there appear to be two strata: one relatively simple, 
with few cosmogonic myths but numerous ghost stories; and a second, 
more highly developed, but still by no means a unit. The latter shows 
affiliation with all the neighboring areas and is called Melanesian, while 
the former is distinguished as Papuan, as it is best represented in New 
Guinea. j 

In Indonesia the conditions are more complicated, and the results 
least satisfactory. After eliminating as far as possible tales and incidents 
from Indian and Islamic sources, a Malay and a pre-Malay, or Indo- 
nesian, group are distinguished. Though the affinities of these with the 
Asiatic continent are vague, Professor Dixon suggests that the Indonesian 
type may be related to the Mon-Khmer, and that the Malay mythology 
may find its antecedents among the Thai or Shan. From the most 
primitive people of Indonesia, the Negrito, there is no material available. 
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Very little of the mythology of Micronesia has been recorded, but 
what we have shows clear relationships to Indonesia on the one hand 
and Polynesia on the other. 

In Australia two main divisions may be distinguished. The mythol- 
ogy of the central and northern portion of Australia stands more or less 
alone, “and so far as its peculiar tales of totem ancestors are concerned, 
it seems to be unique.” The tales of Southern and Eastern Australia, 
on the other hand, show certain resemblances to those of Melanesia. 
From West Australia and Tasmania there is practically nothing. 

In the final chapter a series of migrations are outlined as a possible 
explanation of the various relationships indicated by this study. 

The volume is furnished with a number of excellent plates, some of 
which are colored. These illustrate some of the most striking masks, 
figures, and carvings from Oceania. There is also a full bibliography, and 
notes giving the source of all quotations and references. Considering 
the imperfection of our knowledge, and giving due regard to the cautious 
statements of the author, this volume may be regarded as an excellent 
summary of the field covered. 


ALBERT B. LEwIs 
FreLp Museum or NATURAL History 


Curcaco, ILL. 


BRIEF MENTION 


DOCTRINAL 


Tait, ArtHuR J. The Nature and Functions of the Sacraments. London: 

Longmans, Green & Co., 1917. xiv-+-104 pages. $1.25. 

The surprising feature of this book is its date, which should have been 1867 
and not 1917. For fifty years ago it was quite in order to combat the rising tide of 
Tractarianism by appeals to such Reformation theologians as Bullinger and John 
Jewel. But that in a work of the present day such appeals should still be made is 
startling, and that these sixteenth-century divines should still be regarded as final 
sources for Christian doctrine is, to say the least, depressing. It is quite in accord 
with this attitude that Dr. Tait tells us (p. 59) that the very last word on sacramental 
research has been spoken by the three “great” scholars “Goode, Mozley, and Dimock.” 
This statement characterizes sufficiently the nature of this treatise and its value. 

B. S. E. 


De Tonguépec, Josepn. Introduction a l’étude du merveilleux et du miracle. 
Paris: Beauchesne, 1916. xi+461 pages. 
The purpose of this book is to prepare the mind of the reader for what seems to 
the author to be a fair-minded attitude in the investigation of the problem of miracles. 
That there are a priori presuppositions in all: arguments and in all judging of 
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testimony he recognizes. But there are some prejudices which are less consonant with 
all the facts of experience than are others. The author undertakes to show that 
general skepticism concerning the reality of miracles or the reliability of testimony to 
a miracle involves a dogmatic refusal to entertain seriously the possibility that the 
Catholic conception of a world ruled by a benevolent God free to adapt events to his 
purposes may be the true conception. If there are in fact unique events inexplicable 
by, natural laws, we simply prevent ourselves. from ascertaining those facts by an 
a priori skepticism. . 

In order to show that a prejudice in favor of supernatural events does not open 
the door wide to credulity, the author cites various instances of careful critical testing 
of testimony by those who believe in the possibility of miracles, but who are resolved 
not to be deceived. The conclusion is that a consideration of the problem on the basis 
of Catholic presuppositions is quite as respectable scientifically as is any other attitude. 

As an introduction to further study the book is interesting. Without a detailed 
application of the method (such as the author insists must displace a general a priori 
distrust of miracles) to particular incidents, the argument, of course, leaves one entirely 
“in the air.” But he has well carried out his purpose to show the reasonableness 
a priori of Catholic presuppositions. Whether these will stand the test of detailed 
historical criticism is another question. G. B.S. 


McConnELL, Francis J. Understanding the Scriptures. New York: Metho- 
dist Book Concern, 1917. 144 pages. $0.75. 
This is a book of six chapters containing the Mendenhall Lectures delivered at 
De Pauw University. The point of view is indicated by this senterice: ‘‘Even very 
orthodox biblicists no longer insist that it is necessary to oppose the teaching that the 
first five books of the Bible were written at different times and by different men.” 
The Bible is treated as the “Book of Life,” “‘of Humanity,” “of God,” “of Christ,’ 


“of the Cross.” These are interesting captions. Perhaps the most illuminating 
chapter is the one that treats the Bible as “full of the tingle and even the roar of the 
life out of which it was born.” This enables us to understand the Scriptures as the 
product of the real world and genuine experiences of living men. Bishop McConnell 
also develops (pages 46-48) the principle of spiritual ‘awareness developed as the life 
becomes practiced to the doing of religious duty,” which is most important in under- 
standing the Bible. 


O. S. D. 


Barrow, Greorce A. The Validity of the Religious Experience. Boston: 

Sherman, French & Co., 1917. xi+247 pages. $1.50. 

This work rests upon the conviction that theology must become a science whose 
subject-matter will be the facts of religious experience. In all scientific study there 
are, however, certain philosophical questions which must first be settled and which 
become the presuppositions of the specific science, such as the limitations of the field, 
the reality of the experience, the validity of the method, etc. These questions are 
philosophical, because they can only be determined in the light of truth as a whole. 
Before theology, or the science of religion, can begin its work there must be this pre- 
liminary philosophical investigation. It is this task which the author undertakes. 
This study gives the following results: there is a real, unique experience which we call 
religious; the test of religion is the test of sound reasoning applied to the facts of 
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religious experience; the source of religion is real and outside of the conscious experi- 
ence; this source is superhuman; it is personal. These then are the presuppositions 
of theology, the foundation for a science of religion. 

If these results are justifiable then certainly a great deal has been accomplished. 
They have been obtained, however, by a formal study of the facts of religious experi- 
ence. But what are the “facts” of religious experience? They are not what people 
have said that they experienced. These statements are interpretations and embody 
a philosophy and a theology. Before this preliminary philosophical study can be 
made there must be a critical examination of the expressions of the religious experience 
in the attempt to get at the “facts.” In reading the present discussion one feels that 
if this prior criticism had been more thorough, the results would have been quite 
different. F. A. S. 


Quick, Ottver Cuase. Essays in Orthodoxy. London: Macmillan, 1916. 
xliii+310 pages. $2.00. 

The author believes that the religious world is in sad straits. The foundations 
of the traditional faith have been shaken. There is no knowing what form religion 
will assume when the present storm is past. He is fully convinced, however, that 
the truth is contained in the old formulas. The language of the creeds may be for us, 
as it was for the fathers, “‘the vehicle of an eternal revelation of the ultimate constitu- 
tion and ordering of the universe.” The present unrest is due largely to the fact that 
the masses of the people have not been taught the real significance for daily living of 
the ancient doctrines. He undertakes to show the value of the statements of the 
creeds for everyday life. F. A. S. 


DuBose, Horace M. The Consciousness of Jesus. New York: Methodist 

Book Concern, 1917. 144 pages. $0.75. 

The author disavows the intention of discovering by a careful and scientific study 
of the evidence what may be known of the consciousness of Jesus. He describes his 
method in the following words: ‘‘Every thoughtful student of modern-day theological 
literature has noted the too frequent absence of both the spirit and the letter of sub- 
jective inquiry from the methods of criticism A new school of criticism and 
interpretation is forming to which perhaps no better name can be given than the one 
already used, the subjective. This school will not be unmindful of historical and 
textual inquiry, but it will subordinate these and other processes to that light which 
shines from below, the consciousness which lives in the Word and is instinct and 
operative in its every utterance” (pages 6-7). ‘The argument in short is this: Jesus 
having removed himself from the limitations of his earthly life, during which his con- 
sciousness was manifested in many extraordinary ways, is succeeded by universal and 
continuous manifestation of himself in the Word, from which, in even more extraor- 
dinary ways than in his earthly life, his consciousness affects and engulfs the lives of 
men” (pages 17-18). 

It is clear that one who does not possess this peculiar power of directly perceiving 
the noumenal behind the phenomenal cannot intelligently comment upon the results 
of this method of interpretation. F. A. S. 
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ButTier, SAMUEL. God the Known and God the Unknown. New Haven: 

Yale University Press, 1917... 91 pages. $1.00. 

The essays which make up this volume were first published as a series in the 
Examiner in 1879. With admirable confidence, and in brilliant English, the author 
undertakes to show in common-sense words (1) the existence of God and (2) the form 
of his bodily expression. After pointing out that pantheism and orthodox theism are 
both virtually atheistic, since the God of these systems is not really personal, he out- 
lines his doctrine of panpsychism. The Known God is the unity of the animal and 
vegetable world. As the Known God comprises all living units in his own single 
person, so the Unknown God is a vaster personality composed of gods as our bodies 
are of living cells. “Beyond this second God we cannot at present go.” 

A. E. H. 


PRACTICAL THEOLOGY 


Epwarps, Loren M. Every Church Its Own Evangelist. New York: Metho- 
dist Book Concern, 1917. 162 pages. $0.50. 

We commend this little book to pastors and laymen, more for its appendix than 
for the treatment of the subject in the first 124 pages. The latter is concrete and 
practical; but the former is just what is desired to give the specific directions needed 
in the effort to make the church mobilize all its resources to achieve the true evangel- 


istic task of the local congregation. The plans proposed here are sensible, and they 
will work. 0. S. D. 


Hoyt, Artaur S. The Work of Preaching. New edition with new chapters. 

New York: Macmillan, 1917: xiv-+389 pages. $1.50. 

Professor Hoyt’s book has been extensively used for twelve years both in classes 
and for private reading and study. It is probably the best of recent books in homi- 
letics for this purpose. The new edition simply adds two chapters, one on “Interpre- 
tation of Life in Preaching,” and the other on “The Elements of Effective Style.” 
This gives 19 chapters in the new edition, covering 380, as against 348, pages. Ifa 
new edition was needed we feel that the two chapters on “Scripture Authority in 
Preaching” might well have been condensed in order that others, for example, “The 
Development,” might have been amplified, or a new chapter on “The Sources of 
Sermon Material’ might have been added. The revision has not been thorough 
enough. The book will be more useful in its new form, however. But the added 
material is not sufficient to warrant the added cost of the new book over the fifty- 
cent edition of the old one. 0. S. D. 


Cope, Henry Frepericx. The Modern Sunday School and Iis Present Day 

Task. New York: Revell, 1916. 252 pages. $1.00. 

This newly revised edition of a tested manual which has proved its usefulness 
in a half-dozen editions is commended. It covers in a popular yet accurate manner the 
most important topics in its field. A comparison with earlier editions gives interest- 
ing evidence of the progress being made in this field. The revision has been done with 
care, recent experience being presented either in newly written chapters or revised 
sections. New chapters discuss “Church Organization,” “‘ Parents and the School,” 
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and ‘‘Week-Day Religious Instruction.” A new feature to be commended is the 
selected bibliography appended in footnotes throughout the book. It is an ele- 
mentary manual characterized by practical idealism and educational accuracy. 


: H. F. E. 


Warne, ApprE Grace. Handwork in Religious Education. Chicago: The 

University of Chicago Press, 1916. xviii+143 pages. $1.00. 

Miss Wardle’s little volume treats in a specialized way a phase of the larger prob- 
lem of religious education. The first half of the book develops in an illuminating way 
the fundamental basis for handwork in the Sunday school. In the successful accom- 
plishment of this much-needed task the author has placed workers in the field of 
religious education under obligations to her. The later chapters give a detailed and 
varied graded program of handwork extending from early childhood into adolescence. 
This second part is characterized by many concrete directions and suggestions, which 
should be of immediate help to the worker. The book is cast in the form of a text with 
directions for handwork and added reading in connection with each chapter. A good 
bibliography gives added value to this handbook for the Sunday-school teacher and 
student of expression in religious education. The Sunday-school worker who reads this 
fresh study of a little-understood subject in the field of religious education will add to his 
efficiency and the sense of significance which should be present in this field. 


H. F. E. 


WINCHESTER, BENJAMIN S. Religious Education and Democracy. New York: 

Abingdon Press, 1917. 293 pages. $1.50. 

There are two parts to this book. Part I originally appeared under the title, 
‘“Week-Day Religious Instruction,” and as a commission’s report on Christian Edu- 
cation to the “ouncil of the Churches of Christ at St. Louis. Its concern 
is the educationa! ta: -onfronting the Protestant Church in America. One hundred 
pages are given to a historical introduction, which touches upon important features 
of education during the Christian era and which forms a setting for the present issues. 
Fifty pages deal with the modern situation: ‘the mutual relations of church and state 
in providing education for democracy” are set forth, together with recent experiments 
in week-day religious instruction, such as the North Dakota, the Colorado, and the 
Gary plans; the need for a “wider religious education” than that afforded by the 
Sunday school is shown; and the task is thrown back upon the local community for 
solution through the co-operative experimenting of the church, the school, and the 
home. 

Part II is valuable for its presentation of “curricula of moral and religious instruc- 
tion in state systems of education” outside of the United States; of curricula used in 
the experiments noted above and in other schemes for religious instruction; and of 
proposed plans for more adequate moral and religious training. 

A fact of no little worth is Mr. Winchester’s intimate contacts with the later 
developments whereof he writes. The person who wishes to get his bearings in matters 
of religious education and to go forward may turn to this book with confidence. 


F. G. W. 
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